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[96] THE UNIVERSAL DECIMAL 
CLASSIFICATION 


A study of the present position and future developments, 
with particular attention to those schedules 
which deal with the humanities, arts and social sciences 


by Barsara Ky ie, London 


0 INTRODUCTION 


0,1 Use and importance of the UDC. That the Universal Decimal Classification 
(UDC) is important is witnessed by the fact that a list of known users num- 
bering between 4,000 and 5,000 has recently been Fp cage furthermore, 
as the compiler writes: ‘there are, of course, thousands more individuals and 
private users’. It seems unlikely that any other classification is more widely 
used, unless it is the Dewey Decimal lassification on which the UDC is 
based. How much material is classified by the UDC we cannot even guess 
but the quantity is so great and so rapidly growing that clearly it is of the 
first importance that the UDC should be able to carry worthily the respon- 
sibility thus placed upon it. 


0.2 Purpose of this paper. The purpose of this preliminary study is to attempt 
to discover how far it succeeds at present and how far and by what methods 
it may continue to succeed or be made to succeed in the future. One person 
(or two, for Brian Vickery is tackling the problem from the point of view 
of scientific and technological users) with however many helpful consultants 
can only hope to isolate some of the problems and to indicate some of the 
possible solutions. This, it is hoped, may prepare the ground and stimulate 
the critical and creative efforts of others towards fruitful developments. 


0.3 Aim and attitude of author. It may be useful to state at once that my 
eee view is ambivalent, stemming on the one side from a long-standing 
amiliarity with the UDC such that, in tidying up my own papers and thoughts, 
I tend to think in UDC symbols; and on the other side from an intellectual 
conviction that the UDC needs such radical modifications as would make it 
almost unrecognizable, if it is to prove adequate to its task. 

In spite of this conviction I have tried to work towards a constructive 
conclusion, feeling that a wholly negative suggestion to scrap the whole thing 
and start again would be unrealistic and unhelpful to a large number of 
committed users. Nevertheless, in working towards this conclusion I have 
not hesitated to make radical proposals. 
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I. ANALYSIS OF THE UDC CHARACTERISTICS 
TO BE STUDIED 


There are a number of explicit and implicit characteristics of the UDC which 
require consideration and each of which raises a number of connected problems, 
These in turn often have both intellectual and practical aspects. 


1.1 Character of the UDC. The UDC is committed at present to dealing 
with the universality of knowledge,’ to a decimal notation,’ to a continuing 
close liaison with the Dewey Decimal Classification,* to international publi- 
cation and use‘ and to the synthetic principle® of classification. 


1.2 Irreconcilables. Each of these commitments alone creates its own problems 
which are severe enough, but in conjunction with each other they produce 
some that are perhaps insurmountable if the commitments are mutually 
irreconcilable and irrevocably fixed. 


1.3 Rules for revision. To exacerbate the situation there are also a number 
of rules about development and revision which further encumber the path 
of the would-be reformer. These are again based on nearly irreconcilable 
aims. The whole position is stated clearly in the General Introduction to 
British Standard 1000A: 1957 from which the following paragraph is a 
quotation (p. 7). 

‘The governing rule in all UDC revision work is that the significance of 
a particular number may be extended or restricted, but my not be com- 
letely altered. If a UDC number (with any subdivisions) is obsolete, it may 
be “‘cancelled’”’, which means that its use is no longer authorized because a 
better or more up-to-date arrangement has been developed under another 
number, often a “free” (unused) number. Eventually, the cancelled number 
becomes “free” (by disuse) and may then be authorized with a completely 
different significance, but only after a period of 10 years, which is considered 
the minimum necessary to enable current users to readjust their files and to 
avoid widespread confusion of the older and newer meanings. This policy 
undoubtedly slows down revision, but probably creates least dissatisfaction, 
especially when applied with discretion and ‘some degree of flexibility.’ 


1.4 Consideration of commitments and their implications. I now propose to give 
some consideration to each of these commitments in turn; to try to discover 
what courses of action each would demand if fully observed and whether 
these courses are reconcilable, and then to consider how far they should be 
adhered to, modified or repudiated. 


1. ‘it is a universal classification in that an attempt is made to include in it every field of knowledge’—British 
Standard 1000A:1957, Pp. 7. 

2. ‘it is . . . constructed on the principle of proceeding from the general to the more particular by the (arbitrary) 
division of the whole of human knowledge into ten main branches, each further subdivided decimally to the 
required degree’—ibid., p. 7. 

g- See G. A. Lloyd. ‘Comparison of the Dewey and UD Classifications’, Review of documentation, vol. 27, n0. 2 
1960. 

4- ‘as an international scheme UDC removes the occasional American emphasis found in the DC notation, ¢4- 
at 329 (Political parties). Division of any subject by place finds all countries equally provided for.’—British 
Standard 1000A:1¢57, p. 5. 

5. ‘Three fundamental features of the UDC may be directly traced to the early synthetic/mnemonic devices 
of the DC: 

(i) the common auxiliaries . . ., i.e. series of divisions recurrent throughout the whole field of knowledge; 
(ii) the special auxiliaries . . ., e.g. the linguistic divisions under each language; 
(ii) the linking together of main classes by means of the : (colon).’—ibid., p. 4. 
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2, UNIVERSALITY 


The inclusion of wet field of knowledge is the most important of the UDC’s 
claims. What precisely do we expect if we are offered a universal encyclo- 

edia? Surely that it should mirror knowledge today and should be com- 
prehensible to the users for whom it is intended, in language and arrangement. 


9.1 Complexity of modern knowledge. In addition to its growth in size the universe 
of knowledge in recent years has grown vastly in complexity. Every new 
discovery sets off a chain reaction in neighbouring fields. The ability to send 
up artificial satellites has repercussions on television techniques, physiological 
studies and international politics, to mention only the obvious; the creation 
of electronic apparatus has stimulated the study of the brain and may revo- 
lutionize the storage and retrieval of information; splitting the atom has 
disturbed the balance of economic power in so far as it used to rest on stocks 
of coal and oil, and may upset the genetic future of the human race. 

The classification of such interrelationships requires that the scheme of 
notation used be as accommodating and flexible as possible. 


2.2 Sociology of knowledge. In addition to new relationships between subjects 
we have to add whole new philosophies of life. In the past cultures were to 
a great extent unconnected with each other. Peoples accepted the values of 
their own communities and were relatively unaware of other ways of life. 
With increase in communication, travel and translation it became less and 
less possible to live in these watertight compartments. Though these inter- 
relationships have done something to ‘universalize’ knowledge, there are still 
areas of knowledge which, influenced by the ways of thought of a particular 
community, are recognizable as characteristic of those communities. But 
today, unlike yesterday, we know of the existence of these sociologically- 
coloured systems of thought; a universal classification must provide for them 
and accommodate their different semantics. Ideas from Eastern ‘mores’ must 
not be cramped by forcing them into Procrustean beds of Western making. 

This may make necessary the provision of alternative schedules within a 
classification for overlapping but non-concentric circles of knowledge, and 
thus again requires a high degree of flexibility in the classification particu- 
larly in those schedules dealing with the arts, humanities and social sciences. 


3. INTERNATIONAL USE 


The requirement that the UDC should be not only universal in content but 
also of international applicability creates further intellectual problems of a 
similar nature. (Problems raised by the question of international adminis- 
tration I shall discuss again later in paragraph 7.) 


3.1 Lack of proportion. For instance, looking briefly at che UDC (British 
Standard 1000A: 1957) abridged schedules for religion, we find 22/28 devoted 
to the Christian religion, while Buddhism and similar Hindu religions are 
| gy for at 294, Islam and Mohammedanism at 297, and Confucianism, 

aoism and Shintoism have to share 299. By any reckoning this seems a 
little out of proportion: only a radical re-allocation of notation could make 
any sense of the subject within the terms of reference ‘universal knowledge 
for international use’. 


3.2 Verbal and linguistic. Realization of the existence of problems of this 
magnitude make such difficulties as those of straight translation in the sche- 
dules and the index of the trilingual edition seem inconsiderable. But it must 
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be remembered that the most powerful engine is useless if the mechanisms 
for starting it up and keeping it running are out of order. 

The foreword to the trilingual (abridged) edition (British Standard 1oooB;: 
1958) tries to dismiss in advance possible criticism at this level: it does not 
claim, we are told, ‘to give exactly equivalent terms or to provide a multi. 
lingual glossary, but it tries to give, in three languages, a concise view of the 
subject fields covered by UDC’. 

But unless both the schedules and the indexes are to be used, what purpose 
do they serve? And if they are to be used, the classifiers must be able to 
get the same answers irrespective of which of the three languages they use, 
Without this consistency the whole purpose of international use is thwarted, 


.3 International subjects. I have already pointed out in a review! of the tri- 
lingual (abridged) edition some of the weaknesses: for instance, in trying to 
classify such ‘international’ subjects as Unesco and the International pe Bo 
Organisation. By different routes we find Unesco placed under 001:341.16 
oan the reverse 341.16:001, and for the second in the English index we find 
341.16:331 whereas in the French index if we search for Organisation Inter- 
nationale du Travail we shall, unless we are wary, use the number 331.91, 
which is for international associations of trade unions. 

I have also suggested, and I repeat, that an international classification 
scheme should = a particular point of providing consistent placings for 
the multifarious international organizations of today.” 


3.4 International coverage and use differentiated. Before leaving consideration of 
the international character of UDC, it may be well for the sake of ciarity 
to make a distinction between two aspects of the problem—international use 
and international coverage. 

International coverage is an essential element of universality: any classifier 
working on a single sm general collection in a given country will need to 
classify foreign ways of thought, alien religious and political parties and 
philosophies. But these may, for his purpose, be subordinated and forced 
into a pattern which best serves his national assumptions. 

International use demands that, as far as possible, equal weight be given 
to all national points of view and, where reconciliation is intellectually unac- 
ceptable, parallel schedules be provided. 

hus, it is in connexion with international*use, rather than coverage, that 
the problems of consistent translation and indexing arise. 


4. DECIMAL NOTATION 


Now we turn to the commitment of the UDC to a decimal notation. We 
read in the general introduction® that this notation has the following useful 
characteristics: ‘it is universally understood, and its members are commonly 
used in all parts of the world. Its members are infinite in number, and are 
arranged in order so that between any pair, an infinite number of new 
members can be intercalated without affecting the order of the original 
members of the series. . . . In practice, convenience dictates the restriction 
of the members to those possessing no more digits than can be readily assembled 
in the mind and transcribed on to paper’. (How many would this be?) There 
is little to quarrel with in the theory, but after so many years of practice it 
is worth taking a brief look at the result. 


1. Journal of documentation, vol. 14, no. 4, Dec. 1958, p. 218. 

2. For those readers who are interested in further examples and do not have access to the Journal of documentation 
I append the review. See Appendix A. 

3. British Standard 1000: vol. 1, part 1, 1943, p. 3- 
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With a notation tied to a short base of 10 digits, long numbers become 
inevitable, particularly in rapidly growing fields of knowledge such as 
technology (see the many 6-digit numbers in 62); in fields where no provision 
was foreseen (see 301.151 for the whole of social psychology); and when it 
becomes necessary, with international use in mind, to develop a recognized 
field more thoroughly (for instance, the Far Eastern religions already men- 
tioned in 29). 

I shall refer to these difficulties again when speaking of the liaison with 
the Dewey Classification and of the rules for revision. 


5. LIAISON WITH DEWEY 


All users of UDC know that it was originally based on Dewey. What is less 
clear is how far there are, and/or are to be, continuing connexions between the 
two schemes. G. A. Lloyd in a comparison of the schemes? at a three-figure 
level speaks in his introductory notes of ‘serious divergencies of the interwar 
and postwar years’ and the possibility of their being ‘avoided or . . . minimized 
in future’; he even speaks, admittedly only as a hypothesis, of ‘ultimate 
unification’. 

It is not part of my task to criticize the Dewey Classification* but, without 
fear of contradiction, it is possible to say that it is in every way less well 
adapted for international use and for classifying complex subjects than is the 
UDC. If, therefore, unification is to be aimed at for international purposes 
the movement must be one of Dewey towards UDC, and not vice versa. 

What is to be deplored and feared is any tendency for the UDC editors 
to keep an uneasy eye on Dewey thereby creating an additional obstacle in 
the path of revision and development. F. Donker Duyvis in his twenty-eighth 
report of FID/C, ‘Universal Decimal Classification’ 1958-59,* envisages 
changes which would go far to remove the objections referred to in paragraph 
.4 above, concerning the philosophy and religion schedules, but which would 


diverge still further from Dewey. 


6. SYNTHETIC PRINCIPLE 


The synthetic principle is one of the main reasons for the widespread use 
of UDC in mo ee. to other systems. It extended the use of common tables, 
geographical subdivisions and viewpoints, all of which were established to 
different degrees in previous classifications, and added the ‘colon principle’ 
whereby every part of the classification became divisible by every other part. 
This, with the growing complexity of knowledge, was an invaluable invention. 

If we now criticize the UDC, it is because its very success encouraged new 
thinking and opened up the possibility of systematizing some of the haphazard 
usage of its invention. For one reason or another, the UDC has not been 
able to keep up with these developments. There is therefore a growing body 
of opinion which supports the view that for new libraries and bibliographical 
information services it might be quicker, more efficient and more economical 
to start again rather than wait for a revised UDC, 


6.1 Patchwork improvements. For instance, in the humanities and social sciences 
there is constant need to classify activities according to the various categories 
of human beings performing them or being acted upon. The germ of this 


1. Review of documentation, vol. 27, no. 2, 1960, p. 45. 
2. See E. J. Coates. ‘The Decimal Classification, edition 16: class 300’, Library Association record, vol. 62, no. 3, 


March 1960, p. 84-90; and ‘The Dewey Decimal Classification: edition 16’, Library Association record, vol. 61, 
no. 8, August 1959, p- 187-90. 
3. Review of documentation vol. 26, no. 4, 1959, P. 121. 
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idea is found in a special analytical subdivision at 3-05. But this table is insuffi- 
ciently developed and insufficiently applied, so that the numbers for children, 
the aged, women, the handicapped, foreigners, lunatics (to name but a few 
examples) in different contexts (see Table 1) have no consistency or mnemonic 
character. 

It is this sort of patchwork attempt to tidy up small sections of UDC which 
is making it year by year more confused and which is threatening its whole 
structure.! 











TABLE I 

Children Aged Women Handicapped Foreigners Lunatics 
Care of 362.7 362.6 362.4 362.92 362.2 
Education 372.2 371.91 374-95 
Employ 331.3 331.4 331.59 331.62 
Homes for 725.56 725.52 
Votes 342.83 
Special table ; 
persons 3-05 3-053-2 053-9 055-2 056 — — 





6.2 Not synthetic enough. Finally, is the UDC sufficiently synthetic? Many of 
the criticisms* levelled at the UDC at the intellectual level are concerned 
with its hierarchical structure in the main classes. Common subdivisions, 
special analytical divisions and the use of the colon are not enough to make 
clear the interrelationships in modern knowledge. Further common sub- 
division and further special analytical divisions for more schedules might 
help, but probably would not go far enough.? 


7- ADMINISTRATION 


In its administration lie both some of the greatest strengths and weaknesses 
of the UDC. 

At the time of its origin and early development it combined advantages 
which no one existing classification could offer. 


7.1 Wide use. For this reason, and because a permanent secretariat no less 
stable than that which was responsible for Dewey gave promise of continuous 
and controlled development, the UDC won wide acceptance. 

In considering the future of the UDC and particularly the question whether, 
in spite of all the criticisms that may be levelled at it, it should in future be 
supported by national and international funds, the number of its users must 
be an important. factor. 

There are at present some 5,000 officially known users of the UDC: of 
these very many have a strong incentive to continue using it because of the 
heavy and expensive work involved in reclassifying their collections should 
they decide to change to another system. 

The UDC, as a result of its centralized administration, its international 


1. Further examples are shown in Appendix B. 

2. Eric de Grolier. “Tendances actuelles en matiére de classifications et codifications documentaires’, seventh 
report to committee FID/CA, Co-rapporteur, p. 1-4; and ‘Etude sur les catégories générales applicables aux 
classifications et codifications documentaires’, Unesco for the International Advisory Committee for Docu- 
mentation and Terminology in Pure and Applied Science, August 1959, p. 14 et seq. 

3. For a clear statement of the detailed working of the UDC, see E. Jacquemin, ‘La classification décimale 
universelle: description et commentaire des régles en usage’, Review of documentation, vol. 26, nO. 4, 1959, 
Pp. 101-14. 
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contacts and its early success in dealing with compound subjects, has an 
impressive number of adherents. How far does the administration today 

2 Users’ views. I invited comments from a number of users in the field of 
the social sciences, asking them particularly to point out advantages and 
disadvantages in using the UDC. 

Among the advantages listed, two are connected with administration—easy 
availability of the schedules and the fact that many other libraries use the 
scheme. This last ‘universality of use’ factor was mentioned more often than 
any one other factor. 

What might be thought to be the principle disadvantage—the slowness of 
revision—was seldom mentioned but, in the light of the frequent comments 
about ‘making our own revisions’, it would seem that some users do not wait 
for the revisions. No evidence is available as to what happens as a result 
of this impatience. 

The difficulty which faces the controllers of the UDC is clearly shown by 
the fact that existing users complain also about ‘frequent changes’. 

Here is an irreconcilable dilemma. Those who want changes in their own 
subject field want them quickly, but equally do not want any changes in 
subjects which are not their principal interest. 


7.3 Varying types o users. In trying to break this vicious circle it may be 
worth trying to judge whether there are stronger reasons in certain subject 
fields than in others for the retention or abandonment of the UDC by existing 
users; whether it is advisable for librarians, bibliographers or documentalists 
who are about to initiate new information retrieval systems or services to 
adopt the UDC and whether the subject field of these services affects the 
answer. 

Further, one might ask does the type of information service or library also 
affect decisions to use or not to use the UDC: for example, does the large 
library primarily interested in books find the UDC more or less satisfactory 
than does a highly specialized system analysing information into small units? 


8, DIFFERENT FIELDS AND TYPES OF USER 


I shall omit from these considerations two large categories. First, those ve 
large collections already (almost certainly irrevocably) using the UDC and, 
secondly, those working in the fields of science and technology whose point 
of view is the subject of Brian Vickery’s study. 


8.1 Universal. As for the other subject fields, let us consider them severally. 
Libraries and documentation centres covering the whole field of knowledge 
may be well advised to continue to use the UDC. There are fewer alternatives 
available than there are for specialized services; and the amount of very 
detailed information is less than in highly specialized collections. Of the 
existing universal systems, the UDC is probably the most widely understood 
(an advantage is that UDC and Dewey users can soon learn to understand 
each other’s systems at present), and it provides the most elastic notation 
for new subjects at the level of general interest. is 
8.2 Philosophy and religion. I have already mentioned some of the disadvan- 
-_ here in paragraphs 2.2 and 3.1 above. Libraries specializing in these 
subjects in a world-wide context would find the notation very dispropor- 
tionately distributed, a strong Western bias, and little provision for subjects 
bordering on logic, such as information theory, cybernetics and modern 
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studies of mind and brain. Much of this is well known by the controller 
of the UDC and has been discussed by Donker Duyvis in the report already 
mentioned.* 


8.3 Social. For libraries in the field of the social sciences the UDC is y 
unsatisfactory. In this it is not alone: this field of knowledge presents peculiar 
roblems for any classification aiming at universality and international use. 
he objects of study are ill-defined, rapidly changing and highly complex, 
Furthermore the subjects or disciplines are highly coloured by national ways 
of thought. I have tried in a previous paper to assess the various existing 
classifications from the social scientist’s point of view.*? The conclusion was 
that all were unsatisfactory but that, of those universal schemes likely to be 
considered in the West, the UDC was probably the best from the point of 
view of elasticity of notation and continuing possibilities of reform, and Bliss 
the best from the standpoint of up-to-date knowledge of the social sciences, 
Nevertheless, so drastic are the changes needed in the UDC if social science 
material is to be adequately dealt with that I shall concentrate almost wholly 
on this field when considering actual proposals for reforming the schedules, 


8.4 Language. Language and linguistics hovers between science and the 
humanities. It is well classified by its own subject specialists and for that 
reason many documentalists in the field may not be greatly interested in 
universal schemes of classification. They may however be interested in inter- 
national use and for this reason might very well adopt the UDC. 


8.5 The arts and literature. The arts, including literature, present few prob- 
lems to the classification maker. Here we are primarily interested in time, 
place and individual creators by name. These are all unambiguous concepts. 
In addition provision must be made for certain common divisions for materials 
used, applications, styles and forms. The UDC makes such provision, and 
without great difficulty this could be further developed and made more 
consistent for the different arts. The elasticity of the UDC notation is also 
an advantage for the arts because in different circumstances, where desirable, 
the collections could be arranged first either by place or by period. 


8.6 Geography and travel, and history. The game divisions of time and place 
are relevant to a great extent for classifying geographical, topographical 
and historical material, and here the UDC is satisfactory. Also, by the use 
of the colon, it makes it possible to bring together in class 9 particular subjects 
which many classifiers prefer to have classified with history, thus escaping 
the criticisms levelled at Dewey for separating so much social, economic, 
constitutional and political history in class 3.* So much for subject fields at 
a fairly generalized level. 


8.7 Specialized services. When we come to documentation services dealing 
with highly specialized subjects, the need to be able to classify highly complex 
information and to be able to keep up to date in our coding of new know- 
ledge becomes increasingly important. It is here that the slow and clumsy 
machinery for revision and the obstacles caused by adherence to Dewey, and 
also the difficulties of international intellectual co-operation become 80 
frustrating. 


1. See page 57, footnote 3. 

2. Barbara Kyle. ‘Merits and demerits of various classification schemes for the social sciences’, Unesco bulletin 
for libraries, vol. XTV, no. 2, March-April 1960, p. 54-60. 

3. See E. J. Coates, ‘The Decimal Classification, edition 16: class 300°, Library Association record, vol. 62, no. 3, 
March 1960, p. 84-90. 
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8.8 Obstacles to progress. The 10-year rule together with the short base of 
the notation are alone enough to prevent the UDC from adequately serving 
any a working in a developing field of knowledge. It is not known 
how far these obstacles are preserved because the co-ordinating committee 
consists of publishers of nationally published schedules with vested interests 

inst change. However, if the International Federation for Documentation 
(FID) is determined to preserve and develop the UDC, it will need to use 
quite as much energy in removing stumbling blocks as in constructive effort. 


Q. RECOMMENDATIONS 


| have made some attempt to expose the imperfections of the UDC, to give 
the reasons for them, and to identify some of the obstacles that stand in the 
way of improvements. 

It is also necessary to suggest what ought to be done and how. In the 
context of all the difficulties these recommendations may appear unrealistic, 
will probably be unpopular, will certainly be controversial, and are definitely 
not put forward as final, comprehensive or incapable of further improvement. 


1 No commitment to Dewey. As we have seen the administrative machinery 
of the UDC is itself too slow, for reasons which may sometimes be good and 
sometimes less good. Further impediment in the way of administrative and/or 
intellectual improvement would be crippling. If, therefore, liaison with Dewey 
might create or maintain such impediment, I think the disadvantages would 
far outweigh the advantages. It is imperative that the UDC controllers be 
absolutely free from ounlle considerations and liaison with Dewey must be 
limited to exchanges of information, if anything closer would act as a brake 
on development. 


9.2 Notation: Arabic numerals. How far do the advantages of using Arabic 
numerals outweigh the disadvantages of a short base, a growing lack of 
proportion in the notation of different schedules and the near-impossibility 
of providing for new subjects and a more satisfactory order under the present 
rules for revision? In the General Introduction to British Standard 1000A:1957 
(p. 7) we read that the decimal ‘principle can be applied to any notation’. 


g.21 Use of the alphabet for better ms tron For the purpose of exploring 
possibilities let us imagine some of the implications of gradually moving from 
Arabic numerals to letters of the alphabet.! 

First we might allocate the symbols roughly in proportion to pages required 
for each main class in the abridged UDC (British Standard 1000A:1957) 
thus: 














TABLE 2 
Present Alphabetic Pages Present Alphabetic Pages 
class nos. symbols allocated class nos. symbols allocated 
o A 3 MR ) 
I B 3— 6 NSU 53+ 
2 C 3+ ( PT } 
| D . , Vv bite 
3 E 22— Bs ) 
| F 8 and 4 Y 3 
4 (see 8) G y 
\ 2 9 7 
5 H 20 
/ L \ 
t. I have omitted some of the more internationally objectionable letters. If the principle were accepted an agreed 


alphabet could no doubt be worked out. 
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.22 For improved order. Within a main class to which more than one letter 
is allocated an improved order could be given. For instance, in class 3, now 
D, E and F, we might have demographic questions, including all types of 
human persons and immigration, and basic human relationships in society 
uke together at D, with breakdowns in society, their causes and cures; 
this would bring together after demography the studies of the social psycho- 
logist, the sociologist and the criminologist. E could then be used for politics, 
administration and constitutional questions now in 32, 34 and 35. At F we 
could combine economics from 33 and commerce from 38. 

If all revisions and developments were published in the new notation the 
old numbers would be cancelled and in 10 years wither away. 


9.23 Existing users. Existing users would either use these revisions and thus 
gradually move with the classification towards new schedules, or continue 
to make their own revisions, with or without the help of the official revisions, 

In this way although the 10-year rule would apply to the old notation it 
would not hold up improvements which depend on the possibility of accom- 
modation in the relevant places in the classification. 


9.24 Ten-year rule. I am unable to see how any but minor modifications can 
be achieved under the 10-year rule. 

If, as is indeed the case, we think that 30 Sociology is quite inadequate 
(with its 6-digit number for the whole of social psychology) and we cancel it, 
having prepared better provision for the subject, what do all users do for 
10 years? 


9.25 Changed notation for revisions. I therefore propose that serious conside- 
ration be given to the possibility of speeding up revisions and of making more 
radical developments in the UDC by instituting a new notation for the 
purpose on some such lines as those suggested above. 


9.3 Alternative to 9.25. If this suggestion is for any reason impossible, there 
isa ible alternative for those schedules that need the most drastic revision. 
If the schedules for science and technology are considered satisfactory or 
likely to prove so as developed under the existing rules, and if the schedules 
for the arts, literature and history require orily minor changes, the schedules 
which require radical reform are those for philosophy, religion and the social 
sciences. The number of users of these schedules is very much smaller than 
those using classes 5 and 6; and this number is not likely to grow until the 
schedules are much improved. 

It might be worthwhile to circulate a questionnaire among those existing 
users (including of course, those using all the schedules) asking them to 
agree to a complete re-drafting of classes 1, 2 and 3 within the next five years. 

Another possibility, if we start with the social sciences, might be to move 
language and linguistics to class 8 and to redevelop schedules for the social 
sciences at class 4. 


9.4 International difficulties. In addition to the difficulties of the 10-year rule 
and the already overburdened and disproportionate notation there are a 
number of administrative difficulties. The first of these is the basic one of 
getting anything done by widely scattered and insufficiently co-ordinated 
and supervised workers. I have myself suffered from the frustration of getting 
no response (not even a negative or critical veto) to suggested modifications 
presented in response to the requests of the official machine. After two years 
of silence interest is inclined to diminish. Nevertheless I believe this inertia 
is connected with the difficulties previously mentioned. For, as I have pointed 
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out, however good the modifications offered by the various committees and 
individuals may be, the delays in making them effective are so great that 
the modifications are already out of date when accepted for use. 


41 National schedules in parallel. Some of the problems are, however, of 
another kind and have to do with the difficulties of getting international 

ment. It might be better to plan that schedules for the less controversial 
subjects be subject to international agreement, while providing for the possi- 
bility of parallel schedules for subjects where national variations make this 
desirable. Similarly it might be possible to get international agreement for 
the more general level with provision for detailed expansion in parallel for 
the different national editions. Notational modifications could make clear all 
places in the schedules where these devices were to be operated. 


.5 Administrative machine. I have referred throughout in general terms to 
clumsy and slow administrative machinery. It is perhaps necessary to say 
something in detail about how this machinery works before making proposals 
to better it. 

The UDC is controlled by FID through a number of committees. These 
are? FID/C ‘UDC’ which is ‘the highest authority in the development of 
the UDC’; FID/CCC which consists of editors of full editions of the UDC 
with ability to co-opt but with no stated terms of reference or powers; FID/CN 
which deals with notation principles; and a number of panels for particular 
sections, each with one or more rapporteurs. 

Suggestions for developments, alterations and revisions may come from 
anywhere but should most often emanate from the panels, the membershi 
of which changes frequently and which meet seldom and irregularly. ‘Their 
work is stimulated or activated by the enthusiasm of the rapporteurs who, 
with the members of FID/CCC and the national members (who may be 
represented by people not expert in the use of the UDC), form the supreme 
authority, FID/C ‘UDC’. Proposals for change, having passed through (or 
evaded) all these channels, are circulated as PE Notes to all subscribers and, 
if no criticism is received within four months, are accepted. 


9.51 Criticisms. The weaknesses of such machinery for getting anything done, 
still less for accomplishing integrated intellectual work of a high level, are 
obvious and have often been attacked. These attacks have, indeed, very often 
been issued from within the FID secretariat and membership.* But these 
attacks, accompanied often by constructive proposals, have not so far led to 
a great deal of action, nor to decisions on whether or not proposals should be 
accepted in principle. For instance in the 1955 document I find the suggestion 
that ‘the present rule of a 10-year vacancy should be abolished’ together with 
a statement that ‘Radar has bd moved to and fro several times during the 
last 10 years’, but I can find no later ruling as to whether the 10-year rule is 
or is not to be kept. The remark already quoted from the General Introduction 
that this policy is probably satisfactory ‘when applied with discretion and some 
flexibility’ merely underlines the uncertainty. 


9.52 Revision of machinery. It is recommended that the rules for revision be 
carefully studied and be then revised in the light of all the foregoing cri- 
ticisms, so that where necessary different rules would be applicable to different 
schedules, and in some cases national schedules in parallel would be made 


1. I quote from FID yearbook, 1958—supplement 1960. 

2. N. A. J. Voorhoeve. Remarks on the organization, the development and the publication of the UDC. FID F (Comm) 
60-96, 23 August 1960. 

3. Arne Sundelin. The present system of revision of the UDC: some critical remarks. FID F 55-60, 22 July 1955. 
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possible. Furthermore the two overall committees FID/C and FID/CCC be 
reconstituted as one committee with supreme authority, and a sub-committee 
set up whose sole purpose would be to ensure that no piecemeal revisions 
were accepted if they conflicted with the overall design. 


9.6 Conclusions. The conclusions of this study are, first, that the UDC cannot 
be recommended to new users who require detailed and up-to-date classj- 
fication in the whole universe of knowledge or in the fields of philosophy, 
religion and the social sciences! unless there are radical revisions, intellectual 
and administrative; and second, that national and international funds might 
be better employed in supporting efforts to create a fully synthetic classi- 
fication for the future than in preserving the present machinery of the UDC; 
and finally that, if the UDC is to continue to receive substantial (and probably 
increased) financial support, this should be contingent upon full discussion 
of the criticisms summarized in this study, followed by a public statement 
of detailed and viable plans for the future to meet these criticisms if they 
are found to be valid. 

For the purpose of drawing up such a programme it would probably be 
worthwhile to organize a small international conference (such as was held 
at Dorking under the aegis of FID/CA in 1958) whose terms of reference 
would be to study in advance criticisms and proposals for reform, and to 
draft final recommendations to the FID. 


APPENDIX A? 





British STANDARDS INstrTUTION. Universal 
decimal classification. B.S. 1000B: 1958 
(FID no. 277). Trilingual (abridged) 
edition. London, British Standards Insti- 
tution, 1958, 515 p. 


I have already reviewed B. S. 1000A, the 
English abridged UDC, and I shall not 
therefore repeat here my previous criti- 
cisms. What is of most interest on this 
occasion is that this is a three-language 
version, which raises questions of termi- 
nology, indexing and translation. 

The problems to be faced were prodi- 
gious, and it is not easy to know where to 
start in trying to assess the degree of 
success achieved in coping with them. 
Criticism is to some extent disarmed by 
the foreword, where we read ‘(this) 
edition does not claim to give exactly 
equivalent terms or to provide a multi- 
lingual glossary, but it tries to give, in 
three languages, a concise view of the 
subject fields covered by UDC’. But 
immediately one feels moved to ask ‘Is 
this a proper limitation?’ Surely one of 
the main purposes of the UDC was to 
provide an international language for the 
library and documentation profession. 
Perhaps the fairest test is to find out 


whether the same class-mark is arrived at 
for a concept irrespective of the language 
used. 

I started quite arbitrarily looking for 
Unesco, which happens to be classed at 
the very beginning of the classification at 
001:341.16. In the English index this is 
given under ‘Unesco’ as 001:341.12, so 
that by chance I may have stumbled on 
the only misprint. ‘Unesco’ is given in 
the Gtrman index correctly as 001:341.16, 
but so far I have failed to find either 
‘Unesco’ (which is how the name is 
given in the French column of the sche- 
dules) or ‘Organisation des Nations 
Unies pour |’Education, la Science et la 
Culture’ in the French index. The 
French user of the classification may 
discover, by searching for ‘Organisation 
des Nations Unies’ and its specialized 
agencies, Unesco at 341.16:001, while his 
confrére in the same library finds (on 
page 55) 001:341.16. This is a drawback 
in the use of the UDC whenever a colon- 
number is used. There is no guidance as 
to which of the possible number combi- 
nations is to be used in a catalogue or 
index when only one entry can be 
afforded. 

Following my search for Unesco I tried 


1. Again I leave Brian Vickery to speak for sciences and technology. 


Reprinted from Journal of documentation, vol. 14, no. 4, December 1958, p. 218. 
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to find correct placings for other inter- 

national bodies, with the following 

results: 

Unesco 001:341.16 341.16:001 

UNRRA 362(100) (universal or inter- 
national social welfare) 

ISO 389.6(100) weet 

ILO 341.16:331 (by English index). In 
the French schedule appears ‘Organi- 
sation Internationale du Travail’, but 
in the French index one finds Organ- 
isation Internationale du _ travail 

1.91 

ae ich is the number for ‘organisation 

et contréle international du travail’. 

It is mot very clear to me when a 
aumber for an international organization 
is made by subdividing 341.12 by colon 
to the subject, and when the subject with 
(100) is to be preferred; furthermore in 
this world of international organizations 
[ think a great effort should be made to 
get these listed in a standardized form in 
all three indexes. At present we find in 
the English index CARE, ILO, ISO, 
UN, UNRRA, YMCA, YWCA, listed by 
initials at the beginning of each letter of 
the alphabet ; OEEC listed by initials but 
alphabetized as though a word; ICAO 
nowhere. FAO is not in the English index 
of the trilingual edition though it is in 
the English version B.S. 1000A, where its 
number is given as 341.16:63. As far as 
I am able to see there is no place in the 
index for the FID. 

Proceeding a little further into the 
volume I found under ‘Bibliographies’ at 
019.9 a curious addition to the English 
translation. The French version gives 
‘Bibliographies et catalogues classés d’a- 
prés des caractéristiques diverses’, the 
German ‘Sonstige, nach eigenen Merk- 
malen der Biicher geordnete Biblio- 
graphien und Kataloge’, but the English 
after ‘Special bibliographies and cata- 
logues’ adds ‘of a book review character’. 
Why? 

This led me to look for book reviews, 
which are classed with abstracts in 
Table d, ‘Common auxiliaries of form’, 
at (048.1). I was able to find ‘abstracts’ in 
the English index, in the French ‘compte 
rendu’, and in the German ‘Referat’ 
and ‘Besprechungen’, but nowhere ‘book 
reviews’. 

I then looked for my test concept for 
classifications—cybernetics—and here the 


system did really break down. In the 
French index I found 621.391, in the 
English index see ‘Automatic control’, 
where the numbers given are 621-52/-55, 
621.3.078 and 621.316.7, but no mention 
of 621.391, though in the English sche- 
dules the words in the heading at 621.391 
are ‘General questions, Cybernetics, 1. 
information and communication theory 
in relation to telecommunication’; nor is 
there any mention in the English index of 
‘information theory’ or ‘communication 
theory’. 

To take a better-established subject 
than cybernetics, I searched for historio- 
graphy or the science of history. In the 

rench index I find ‘Histoire, comme 
science’ 930.1; in the English index I find 
neither ‘historiography’ nor ‘history as 
a science’, though in the English sche- 
dules 930.1 is given to ‘History as a 
science’. “General world history’, as I 
indicated in my review of B.S. 1000A, is 
also somewhat confusing: how does one 
distinguish between 93/99 ‘History’, and 
930.8 ‘Descriptive universal historical 
studies’, which presumably could also be 
symbolized by 93/99 (100)? 

In a trilingual index it would be 
helpful if some clear guidance could be 
given as to the use of the words ‘know- 
ledge’ and ‘science’, ‘science’ [French], 
‘connaissance’, ‘savoir’ and ‘erudition’, 
and ‘Wissenschaft’ and ‘Kenntnisse’. 
Similarly, greater clarity is needed on the 
exact meaning of ‘general’, ‘international’ 
and ‘ world-wide’, 

A final point about the indexes: it is 
not perfectly clear whether all three are 
intended to be abridged indexes to the 
abridged classification schedules, For 
instance, in the French and German 
indexes ‘international police force’ is 
given as 341.4, whereas in the English 
index the number is 341.45—a number 
which does not appear in the schedules. 

As a result of these preliminary searches 
I feel no great confidence in this edition 
of the UDC, particularly as these are in 
fact the only concepts I checked and not 
a selection of bad examples from a greater 
number. It is, of course, true that I am 
testing the UDC from the point of view 
of social science and the humanities, and 
that the natural sciences and technology 
schedules are much more highly deve- 
loped. 
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BrirrisH STANDARDS INstiTUTION. Uni- 
versal Decimal Classification. B.S. 1000A: 
1957 (FID no. 289). Abridged English 
edition. 2nd edition, revised 1957. Lon- 
don, British Standards Institution, 1957. 


252 p. 4Is. 


The difficulties to be overcome in editing 
a new edition of a widely used classi- 
fication scheme are prodigious, and before 
criticizing B.S. 1000A: 1957 it is only 
fair to indicate the extent of the problem. 
There are several strands in the rope that 
strangles the development of the Uni- 
versal Decimal Classification and ties the 
hands of would-be users. The first is the 
complexity and inter-connectedness of 
modern knowledge, which has stretched 
even the elasticity of the UDC to breaking 

int in many places; another is the 
justifiable unwillingness of established 
users, with large collections of material, 
frequently to alter numbers in use; with 
this is connected the UDC’s own rules for 
revision,? which are perhaps too rigid, 
conservative of the interests of existing 
customers at the expense of any radical 
attempt to keep pace with progress in 
knowledge; an finally the great diffi- 
culty of seeing the whole tree for the 
branches. Specialists can be and are 
brought in as advisers in certain fields, 
but who is responsible for the overall 
view? 

It is to this last consideration that I 
want particularly to draw attention, and 
for two reasons. For one thing I am not a 
competent judge of the scientific and 
technical classes where the greatest revi- 
sions have been made and I therefore 
leave detailed study of such schedules to 
specialists in the field; I also believe that 
it is possible to illustrate how much 
farther the UDC might have been deve- 
loped towards satisfying modern require- 
ments, while at the same time retaining 
the goodwill of present users, in its 
general plan as illustrated by the Prole- 
gomena and Generalities class, some of 
the tables and the divisions introduced 
by o. At this date no-one interested in 
classification (and this must include the 
drafters, editors, and purveyors of the 
UDC) can be unaware of the tendency to 
search for categories common to many 
fields, of the need to express new complex 
subjects and for a notation combining as 


far as possible brevity with mnemonic 
and synthetic qualities. This being so one 
is entitled to expect a revised edition of a 
scheme of classification to be improved in 
these directions. To show the sort of 
improvement I am advocating I have 
first attempted to indicate some of the 
confusions I deplore and which might 
without great difficulty have been tidied 
up. For instance, criticism of art is 
7-072, of literature 8.09. Knowledge itself 
and its fields and methods are somewhat 
enigmatically dealt with: 
eneralities, science, knowledge o 
Fundamentals of knowledge and cul- 
ture 00 
The sciences and knowledge in general 
001 
Activity and organization in general, 
human work 007 
Civilization, culture, progress 008 
Humanities, arts in general 009 
Exact sciences in general 501 (why not 


use 005) 
History of knowledge, from mythology 
to science 165.9 
Coming to theory and method we find: 
General methodology of knowledge in 
general 001.8 
ic, theory of knowledge 16 
Epistemology, theory of knowledge 165 
Sources and types of knowledge 165.1 
Scientific inquiry 167 
Scientific systematization 168 
Scientific research 5.001 
Organization of science and of scien- 
tific work in general 001.89 
Method of study in history 930.2 
Theory, research .0o1 (table (i)) 
Reverting to: 
Civilisation, culture, progress 008 
we also find 
History of civilization 930.85 
and for general world history we have 


Descriptive universal historical studies 
930.8 

General history, world history 930.9 
Further study of the schedules and 
comparison of the numbers at 00, 7.0, 
8.0, 930.1/.9 and 16 with such numbers as 
78.0/78.092 and 930.22 and tables (d) 
and (i) will produce more evidence of 
this confusion (see Table 3). 

What might have been done? First, 
class o Generalities might have been 
reserved for Prolegomena (now oo), that 


1. Reprinted from Journal ef documentation, vol. 13, no. 3, September 1957, p. 159-62. 
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is knowledge and its fields more broadly 
conceived than in the main classes; such 
numbers as my suggested 005 Exact 
sciences in general might carry a note to 
the effect ‘may be preferred at 501’. 
Second, much of the rest of the Genera- 
ities class might have been combined 
with table (d), which could then quite 
easily be used as an anterior class to o for 
collections arranged by form rather than 
subject. (02 Librarianship could be 
accommodated at oo2.) Third, table (i) 
might have been similarly enlarged to 
take care of such concepts as criticism, 
scientific method (166/168). Fourth, all 
0 divisions of classes could then be 
subdivised by tables (d) and (i) to pre- 
yent the sort of confusions indicated 
above. 

To turn from the general picture to a 
main class to which it is claimed, by 
implication in the Foreword,' greater 
justice has been done than in the 1948 
edition, namely, class 3 Social sciences 
is to ask how could less justice be done? 
True, the long-accepted academic disci- 
plines of economics, political science, 
and law, together with their applications 
in social welfare, administration, and 
penology, are reasonably well represen- 
ted though somewhat quaintly arranged. 
But any recognition of the existence of 
scientific study of the whole field of 
human behaviour (the behavioural scien- 
ces as they are sensibly called in the 
U.S.A.) is absent: the whole field of 
social psychology is accommodated at 
301.151 with no_ subdivisions; and 
although literary warr.nt shows that 
methodology is a current object of study 
constantly appearing in the literature of 
the social sciences practically no provi- 
sion is made for its classification. 

Finally, a word about the index, which 
has been enlarged tenfold since the 1948 
edition. Some of this enlargement comes 
from including subjects not in fact 
appearing in the schedules and this seems 
to me an improper practice, particularly 
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when coupled with the advice: ‘Never 
rely on the printed index alone: always 
verify in the systematic tables.’* A note at 
the head of the index states: ‘Detailed 
subheads, when not given in the abridged 
tables, are implicit from the context.’* I 
cannot agree. It is difficult to check 
whether 398.46 Dwarfs and 398.43 
Elves are correctly derived when in the 
tables only 398.42/.43 is given for Ghosts, 
spirits (gnomes, fairies, elves). .46, the 
number for Dwarfs and giants, comes 
outside .42/.43. .44 I discover (by refe- 
rence to the French edition, 1952) is 
Dragons and .45 is still vacant. Equally 
hard to check with the tables are the 
following: Oblique ... (124), Vertical... 
(122), Horizontal... (125), and Humi- 
liation, sociology 301.172.2, which is 
derived from 301.172 Differentiating: 
individualism; leadership. The last-quo- 
ted fascinating number immediately calls 
to mind ‘humility’, surely a more usual 
concept, for which no entry is |provided. 
Nevertheless, it is certainly true that 
great improvements have been made, 
and the temptation to quote further 
examples of this sort must be withstood. 

Indeed, it is sad to have to be so critical 
of the UDC today. It is a classification 
which, for its initial dash and verve in 
providing a synthetic notation, attracted 
a great deal of support and loyalty: this 
very loyalty has hardened now into 
vested interest and, unless a more elastic 
policy for future development is adopted, 
will preclude use of the UDC by forward- 
looking documentalists and _ librarians. 

Incidentally on page 3 of the Fore- 
word (to the 2nd edition) is the statement: 
‘The tables correspond closely to the 
English text of the new three-language 
abridgement (German-English-French), 
which ranks henceforth as the inter- 
national standard abridged edition of 
the UDC.’ No bibliographical details are 
given and at the time of writing this 
review (14 June) I believe this edition to 
be still unpublished. 
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THE UNIVERSAL DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 
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[97] REGIONAL SEMINAR 
ON LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 
IN SOUTH ASIA 


Summary Report 


The Unesco Regional Seminar on Library Development in South Asia was 
held from 3 to 14 October 1960 at the new Tutorial Building, Delhi University, 
Delhi, India, under the direction of Mr. A. G. W. Dunningham, Unesco 
libraries expert in Indonesia, assisted by Mr. B. S. Kesavan, National 
Librarian of India, who acted as Honorary Associate Director. 

The inaugural session was addressed by the Minister of Education, Dr. K, 
L. Shrimali, who stressed the importance of library organization ‘in countries 
which are trying to grow out of backward economies into more advanced, 
scientific and technological societies’ and the need for conserving cultural 
values through libraries: ‘Any society which wants to grow or to develop 
must have a good national library system... . As we intend to introduce 
compulsory education, there should also be a compulsory system of libra- 
ries. 5 

Twenty-seven participants from eight South Asian countries (Afghanistan, 
Burma, Ceylon, India, Iran, Nepal, Pakistan and Thailand) and 14 observers 
from 11 international organizations, foreign cultural missions maintaining 
library services in Delhi and private foundations assisting countries in the 
region in library development attended the meeting. 

Mr. S. Das Gupta, Delhi University Librarian, was the host librarian, 
and Mr. S. S. Saith, Director of the Institute of Library Science, Delhi 
University, was responsible for liaison with the Government of India. The 
full co-operation provided by the Government of India and in particular 
by Delhi University contributed greatly to the success of the seminar. 

The purpose of the meeting was to seek solutions, both on a national and 
on a regional basis, to the problems involved in the development of public 
libraries, in the light of the experience gained at the Delhi Public Library, 
a pilot project established by the Government of India and Unesco in 1951, 
and in the development of university libraries.’ 

The members formed two working groups: Group I—Public libraries, 
under the leadership of Mr. A. G. W. Dunningham; and Group II—Uni- 
versity libraries, under the leadership of Mr. Mohamed Siddiq Khan, Dacca 
University Librarian, Dacca, East Pakistan. Special topics such as school 
libraries, national bibliographies, training of librarians, status of the library 
profession, reading materials, library associations and library buildings were 
discussed in plenary sessions. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


National, state and provincial library systems. After a brief survey of library 
development in each country of the region, the seminar stressed the importance 
of nation-wide coverage through national, state and provincial library systems 
and studied in particular the state systems of Bihar and East Pakistan. 

In India every state has now organized a state central library and district 
libraries have been established in 172 of the 324 districts. Experience in 
India indicates that development should be from above: a well-established 
state central library should first extend its service to district libraries and later 
to sub-districts. However, development must be guided by professionally- 
trained and experienced librarians. 


Unesco Bull. Libr., vol. XV, no. 2, March-April 1961 
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A growing body of trained and experienced librarians is needed for the 
establishment and development of state library systems. In India universities 
are training between 500 and 600 librarians annually, and state library 
associations have also been active in providing training for semi-professional 
assistants. 

Progress in the establishment of state library systems in India must, at 
least in part, be ascribed to the success of the Delhi Public Library. It is 
here that the basic technical problems have been solved and the way cleared 
for the large state projects which are now being attempted. Seminar members 
visited the Delhi Public Library and examined the system of open access. 
They were impressed by the report that of 670,000 books borrowed duri 
the year only 300 were not returned. The Library has shown that the ‘ ‘ld 
experiment’ of open access in both adult and children’s service is practicable 
and can be adopted with safety elsewhere. State library demonstration 
projects similar to the Delhi Public Library should be set up in other parts 
of the region, possibly with assistance from Unesco. 


Library surveys. Library surveys are necessary pre-requisites to any plan for 
library development. National surveys, similar to the one contained in the 
Report of Advisory Committee for Libraries published by the Government of 
India, should be carried out in each of the countries of the region. Where 
it is not possible for the Member State to find the necessary leadership for 
such a survey, Unesco should provide assistance by sending an expert to 
carry out the project. The findings of such surveys should be reviewed perio- 
dically at intervals of not more than five years. As a preliminary to such 
asurvey, a directory of libraries, similar to the directory compiled by the 
Pakistan Bibliographical Working Group, should be compiled by each country 
and brought up to date periodically. 

State or provincial governments, with the help of state or provincial library 
associations, should carry on preliminary regional surveys of library resources 
and statistics. 


Finance and legislation. Once a library survey has been made and directions 
for development have been approved, laws should be made to ensure a steady 
flow of finance. 

Services based only on national finance can be subject to serious cuts during 
periods of economy, unless the allocation of funds is guaranteed by some 
statutory provision; moreover, greater local interest in public library service 
results when financial contributions are made on the state and district levels. 
However, in some smaller countries it might be more efficient to provide the 
whole of the finance from national funds. In larger Member States where funds 
can also be made available on the state and district levels, national finance 
might be used for demonstration, establishment or continuation of state 
library systems. 

In states where many ad hoc or autonomous libraries have already been 
created, there are serious difficulties in establishing an integrated state-wide 
public library system. Absorption of existing libraries within the state library 
system might be brought about by voluntary co-operation, the state lib- 
tary eatilion aid in the form of books, technical assistance and inter-libra 
loan service; by voluntary federation without the merging of assets but wit 
aid in the form of books, technical assistance and inter-library loans, and 
with participation in a federal governing body to co-ordinate the services 
of the component units of the federation; by legal consolidation involving 
the merging of assets of all libraries within the system. 

The recommendations of the Indian Advisory Committee for Libraries 
proposed that state aid to district libraries should be given only to the district 
headquarters of the state library system and not to individual libraries. 
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Great importance was placed on the need for reasonable stability in pro- 
vision of finance for public library service and for legislation to guarantee 
this stability; but some stability must be achieved in the period during which 
library legislation is being planned, and as an interim measure the financi 
of state and district library systems might be based on the allocation of a 
fixed percentage of the general education budget. 

Library legislation should clearly define the government’s responsibility 
in the matter of public libraries. It should lay down the constitution and 
functions of the library authority at national, state and district levels, provide 
an assured basis for library finance, outline the structure of the public libra 
system, and provide for the participation of the representatives of the public 
in the work of public libraries at all levels. Pending the enactment of library 
legislation, countries should set up a library directorate or library unit 
within an appropriate ministry to undertake the establishment and develop- 
ment of public library services at national, state and district levels. Whenever 
funds available in a country are so limited that an adequate library system 
cannot be set up in all parts of it, funds available should be utilized, initially, 
to give good library service in one or more selected areas. 


Pilot projects. Pilot projects demonstrate the potentialities and the value of 
library services and at the same time show how library services can be adapted 
to function within a nation’s programme of economic and cultural develop- 
ment. In view of their value and importance, Unesco should assist countries 
in establishing such pilot projects. 

The scope of the activities of the Unesco Regional Centre for the Promotion 
of Reading Materials in South Asia, Karachi, should be widened to take 
a more important part in the library development of the region. 


Children’s and school libraries. Library services for children are necessary to 
supplement the programme for compulsory education and to provide an 
easy and lasting transition from school libraries to public libraries. They 
should be considered an integral part of public libraries, and countries of 
the region should promote the setting up of children’s sections in all public 
libraries, especially in the state, district and city libraries. 

School libraries play a vital role in education, but are not sufficiently 
developed in the region. Countries should’ insist on all schools, especially 
secondary schools, having libraries satisfying certain uniform minimum 
standards as a basis for grants-in-aid. 


Role of libraries in adult education. The seminar noted with satisfaction the 
views of the second World Conference on Adult Education held at Montreal 
in 1960 to the effect that libraries, together with museums and mass commu- 
nication media, should increase their contribution to the life-long process 
of education and be brought within the reach of a greater number of persons. 

Important social and adult education projects have already been launched 
in some countries in the region, often as a part of comprehensive community 
development programmes, and public libraries are being used as social 
education centres. Public libraries should work in close co-operation with 
adult groups and, wherever necessary, should themselves form such groups. 
The authorities concerned should establish close co-operation between libraries 
and adult education organizations at all administrative levels. One way of 
achieving this would be for the adult education worker and the librarian to 
be members of the library and social development bodies at different levels 
of administration. 

In the training of librarians for public libraries, a course in adult education 
administration and techniques should be added. Similarly, library adminis- 
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tration and library extension methods should form part of the training of 
adult education workers. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


Objectives. The main function of a university library is to provide adequate 
readers’ service for undergraduate and post-graduate students, research 
scholars and faculty members. This means the acquisition, organization and 
presentation of books, journals, manuscripts, maps, charts and other graphic 
materials, and, as substitutes for rare or inaccessible items, of photocopies 
and microcopies, for the furtherance of instruction, research and extension 
work in universities. The reading programme of students requires an adequate 
supply of textbooks, curricular and extra-curricular books and other reading 
materials; university libraries should aim to meet this demand. 

Increasing enrolment of students in universities of the region, with the 
consequent strain on readers’ services and staff efficiency, is a challenge to 
the libraries’ attempt to fulfil the objectives of the university in a worthy 
manner. Where the collections for undergraduates are proportionately large 
in relation to the general book stock, the building of a separate undergraduate 
library, similar to the Lamont Library, Harvard University, would appear 
to be justified, but in view of the limited resources of South Asian countries, 
it might be sufficient and more practicable to provide undergraduate readers 
with a separate service within the existing library buildings. 

University libraries in the region could give much fuller and better service 
if there were greater co-operation and co-ordination of activities between 
faculty members and the library staff. University librarians should do every- 
thing possible to promote sympathetic understanding of university library 
objectives by fostering a co-operative spirit between these two groups. 


Administration. Though the usefulness of a university library committee which 
reviews the library services and makes recommendations to the university 
authorities regarding general policy and development programmes is acknow- 
ledged, in somes cases, such committees have usurped the university librarian’s 
legitimate administrative powers and left him little initiative to make the 
best use of his specialized training. The responsibilities of the library committee 
and of the librarian should therefore be clearly defined: the committee should 
be a policy-making and advisory body, and the university librarian should 
be left in charge of the administration of the university library system. 

Universities in the region rely mainly on government grants. In many 
universities the budgetary provision for library services is inadequate and 
does not take into account the increase in quantity and price of essential 
materials. Financial norms therefore are needed to guide university authorities 
in the allocation of funds. The annual library budget should constitute from 
5 to 10 per cent of the total annual university budget. The annual appro- 
priations for books and periodicals for university iibtacies should be the 
equivalent of 15 Indian rupees per student and 200 rupees per teacher or 
research fellow. 


Centralization versus departmentalization. The book collection of the university 
library should, as far as possible, be centralized so as to provide ample loan 
and reference services, avoid unnecessary duplication, fulfil the overlapping 
needs of various subject departments and make the whole collection easily 
available to all students and teachers. 

All books belonging to the university should be under the control and 
direction of the university librarian. However, provision may be made for 
a small number of books needed for day-to-day teaching and reference to 
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be issued to the departments and the loan renewed at the end of each academic 
year; books of which there is only a single copy should be retained in the 
central library. 


Services. The new and changing methods of teaching in colleges and uni. 
versities require greater provision of reference materials. A satisfactory 
reference service could be offered if sufficient space, basic reference materials 
and a minimum number of trained and experienced reference personne] 
were made available in each library. Wherever possible, reference services 
should be extended to include the provision of a readers’ advisory service, 
particularly for new readers (mainly undergraduates). 

Within the limits of their resources university libraries should provide 
bibliographical services, but translation services would impose too great a 
strain. If the university library also offers indexing services, the co-operation 
of various university departments for indexing articles in periodicals should 
be sought. If funds permit, university libraries should publish bibliographies, 
accession lists and bulletins. As regards bibliographies, university librarians 
should meet periodically to find out what subject fields each university 
library covers. 

Certain types of significant material, such as rare books, manuscripts, art 
books and valuable books in poor physical condition, should be kept under 
supervision and control, but all other classes of material should be made 
freely available to all readers, as far as conditions allow. 

Safeguards regarding entrance, exit and control of movement should be 
devised and observed, and new buildings should be planned to ensure the 
efficient operation of the open access system. Inevitable losses resulting from 
open access should be written off and no financial responsibility whatever 
should be imputed to the library staff for such losses. In general the classified 
catalogue seems to be preferred to the dictionary catalogue but it would 
create considerable confusion if libraries having the latter tried to change 
their system. Ideally, it would be most helpful if there were a common cata- 
loguing code in use. However, in several member countries there is a great 
increase in the publication of books and periodicals in various regional 
languages, which makes it necessary, for the time being at least, to use spe- 
cially devised or adapted rules. The seminar surveyed the various activities 
being undertaken in university libraries in the region for the development 
of satisfactory rules for the classification and ‘cataloguing of works in Oriental 
languages or on Oriental subjects. 

It would be more practicable to rely on the services of a national or regional 
microcopying and photocopying centre than to have every university library 
attempt to set up such services. 

In view of the fact that no library could ever hope to be self-sufficient or 
complete in itself, university libraries in South Asia should co-operate with 
a view to supplementing their holdings indirectly and thus improving their 
service for readérs. Many of them have already established contacts with 
other libraries, perticulnsly for inter-library loans. Such loans could be dealt 
with more expeditiously if each country nominated one of its libraries, not 
necessarily a university library, to act as a national central library, which 
could deal with requests and distribute the material requested. 


College libraries. College libraries in the region are generally in poor condition 
owing to inadequate financial support and to the lack of qualified and, even 
in many cases, full-time personnel. Minimum standards should be laid down 
for accommodation, salaries and status of the staff of these libraries. Inspection 
teams appointed by universities should be asked to report on the working 
of college libraries to their university authorities, to ensure that such standards 
were reached. 
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GENERAL 


Status of librarians. As librarianship is a profession calling for specialized 
training, the only way to attract and hold suitable talent for the development 
of library services is to offer librarians appropriate status and pay. Conse- 
quently, as regards status, pay and hierarchy, librarians in academic insti- 
tutions should be assimilated to the academic staff, those in public libraries 
to the educational cadre and those in special libraries to the technical personnel. 


Training of librarians. As there is a growing need for trained library personnel 
at all levels, adequate training facilities should be developed in the region. 
To begin with, a basic post-graduate course and a certificate course of three 
to five months’ duration for the training of semi-professional personnel should 
be organized in each country. 

The responsibility for the training of librarians at the various post-graduate 
levels should be entrusted to the universities, which should establish properly 
constituted departments of library science with full-time staff, the Sette of 
these departments having at least the status of reader. Unesco should assist 
with material help or with personnel, in the establishment of departments 
of library science in countries which have not the minimum facilities necessary 
for library training. Teachers and promising students of such departments 
of library science should be offered facilities for advanced training abroad 
and there should be facilities for international (including regional) exchange 
of personnel between departments of library science in the region and those 
elsewhere. On their return from abroad, these librarians would form the 
nucleus of their profession and would set up and develop libraries, bibliogra- 
phical reference and training centres according to modern concepts and 
techniques. 

Governments of the countries where adequate training courses are not 
yet available should help their students to obtain training in neighbouring 
countries where facilities for such training exist and librarianship, which is 
a technical profession, should be considered whenever fellowships are awarded 
by national agencies or foreign institutions. 

A regional centre was needed where training in advanced or special fields 
of librarianship could be made available to the countries of the region; 
Unesco should assist in the development of such a centre. 

Books on library science should be written in the languages of the region 
or translated from foreign languages; glossaries of technical terms in library 
science should be compiled with a view to assisting the early publication of 
library science books in regional languages and, for such publications, 
adequate direct or indirect government subsidies should be made. 


Library associations and professional activities. Professional associations have 
played a vital role in many countries in the advancement of library services 
and in securing proper status for librarians. The healthy growth of such 
associations within the region is a prerequisite to the development of an 
effective library movement. Unesco should therefore publish a manual on 
the methods of establishing such associations, including a model constitution 
with the following aims: to safeguard the interest of the library profession; 
to publish a library journal, library directories and bibliographies ; to encourage 
inter-library co-operation; to promote library legislation and establish library 
standards. 

Member States should recognize properly constituted library associations 
as essential organizations and should assist them financially. Working libra- 
rians should support their library associations by enrolling themselves as 
members and by making professional contributions in technical matters. 
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While appreciating the motives which led to the formation of the Asian 
Federation of Library Associations (AFLA) following the previous Delhi 
seminar, held in 1955, participants felt that the recent formation of man 
library associations and the rapid development of libraries in this region 
called for an extension of the activities of the International Federation of 
Library Associations to Asia by the establishment of a regional secretariat, 


Acquisition of foreign materials. Serious concern was felt about the obstacles 
which delay or impede the importation of books and journals from foreign 
countries, the most important of these are: (a) faulty book selection due to 
the failure of libraries to possess and use bibliographies; (b) foreign exchange 
restrictions which prevent many libraries from ordering books ie foreign 
suppliers; (c) procedural difficulties involved in import licences, customs 
clearance and remittance of payment for material received; (d) the lack 
of sufficient funds on the part of the libraries. A national system of centralized 
urchase of foreign materials might improve the situation. For university 
Bhonsle, a co-operative acquisition plan might be devised on the lines of the 
Farmington Plan, taking into account their subject specialization. 

To remedy the situation, there should be simplification of procedures, 
including customs regulations and remittance of money for the import of 
reading materials, particularly periodicals and microfilms. Governments 
concerned should consider granting open general licences to libraries and 
educational institutions, the amount of exchange to be released to be based 
on the amount provided in the book budgets of such institutions. There were 
wide differences of opinion in the region as to what constitutes a ‘book’, 
It was agreed that the Unesco definition! should be accepted. 

Library associations in the region should study the situation obtaining in 
each country in relation to difficulties regarding procurement and impor- 
tation of books, and should submit the results B pine studies to Unesco 
for publication. 

With regard to the cost of imported books, the seminar suggested that 
the Ministry of Education in the countries concerned should, through national 
book trusts or by other means, promote or organize the writing and pro- 
duction of textbooks and manuals for students, teachers and _ professional 
workers. Publishers in exporting countries should try to reach agreement 
with publishers of importing countries for local publication of their books 
to be marketed at lower cost. Governments of book exporting countries should 
be requested to assist their publishers to export and sell books in the importing 
countries at lower prices. Unesco might act as a clearing house for information 
in these countries. 


Book production and distribution. A sound library system is an essential pre- 
requisite for book distribution and should be encouraged by governments 
as the most economical means by which reading materials can be provided 
for the people of a country. Every encouragement should be offered to public 
and private enterprises in promoting co-operative bookselling in the countries 
of the region. 

The practical value of surveys of reading habits and interests, similar to 
that recently conducted by the Delhi Public Library, fully justified the 
initiative taken by the Unesco Regional Centre for the Promotion of Reading 
Materials in promoting similar surveys in other countries within the region. 
The results of these surveys should be made available to authors, publishers 
and booksellers to acquaint them with the needs of various categories of readers, 
both adults and children. 


1. A book is a non-periodical publication containing 49 or more pages, not counting the cover. 
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Production of children’s books. ‘There are few authors and illustrators in the region 
producing literature for juvenile readers. Literary workshops for those who 
do produce children’s books should be organized, possibly with Unesco’s 
assistance ; children’s book trusts should be set up and incentives should be 
iven to authors and publishers to write and publish children’s books on a 
wide range of subjects, 


Manuscripts. The region is especially rich in manuscripts, ancient, medieval 
and modern. There has been considerable overlapping of cultural interests, 
as various national cultures have made a significant impact on each other. 
Manuscript collections provide unique material for study and research in 
comparative linguistics and religion. The Bir Library collection in Nepal, 
for instance, with 18,000 ancient Hindu and Buddhist manuscripts is as 
important to the history of religions within the region as the Vatican Library 
is to the history of Christianity. Bibliographical control and photocopying 
facilities are needed if these manuscript collediens are to be made accessible 
to scholars. Descriptive catalogues of such collections should be compiled. 

Manuscript collections in the region need to be carefully preserved from 
the ravages of climate, dust and insects. Adequate and immediate steps 
should therefore be taken for their proper housing, preferably in air- 
conditioned rooms, and facilities for their repair and lamination should be 
provided. 

Unesco should assist in the microfilming of manuscripts in order to make 
their contents available to scholarship. 


Bibliographical tools. The national bibliography of a country, vital io librarians, 
booksellers and scholars, should be compiled by the national library and, 
ideally, financed by the government. The advisory council for its compilation 
should, as far as possible, be representative of the national library association 
and all important governmental and non-governmental agencies concerned 
with the production and sale of books. Countries in the region should enact 
legislation requiring all publications to be sent to the national library, if 
there is one, or to some other central depository or depositories. 

Unesco should grant fellowships for the training of bcuchent in the pro- 
duction of national bibliographies and provide experts for various countries 
to set up working units. Other countries should take advantage of the technical 
experience gained in the accomplishment of the Indian national bibliography, 
which is a model of its kind. 


Library buildings. New library buildings are being constructed in almost all 
the countries of the region and considerable investment is being made in the 
building programme. The library is a functional institution and as such it 
calls for careful planning, taking into account the growth of its services and 
collections. While it may not be desirable to prescribe detailed structural 
specifications which would apply to all library buildings in the region, 
standardization of norms and patterns of building might well be accepted, 
keeping in view, however, the climatic conditions of South Asia. Library 
buildings should be functional and flexible, and planned in such a way that 
future expansion could be easily made. The importance of associating the 
librarian with the architect and the building committee at all stages of 
construction was emphasized. Standards of lighting have already been laid 
down for the libraries of the region. The abundance of natural light should 
be exploited as fully as possible, but readers and library staff should be 
protected from avoidable glare and dust. Provision for air-conditioning and 
de-humidification should be made, where necessary, for library readers and 
staff and for books and manuscripts. 








[98] TRANSLITERATION CODES 
AND THEIR INTERNATIONAL 
STANDARDIZATION 


by R. Fronrarp, Director 
French Standards Association 


Is it rational, in the name of phonetics, to transcribe the same Russian word 
as Schedrin in English, Chtchedrine in French, and Schtschedrin in German? 

Those who are tempted to answer in the affirmative might be asked whether, 
for the purpose of maintaining a phonetic parallelism in these three languages, 
they think it necessary to distort the name of Newton by turning it into 
Nioutonne or Njuton. 

However, the question has now been settled, at least in principle. Trans- 
literation—the aim of which is precisely to avoid the incoherent transition 
from one alphabetical system to another—is now in process of codification 
and seonahioetiientizcn at the international level, whereas phonetic transcriptions, 
though still commonly used within national communities, appear to be 
increasingly difficult to adapt to international requirements and seem in fact 
to have been abandoned to their fundamental contradictions. 


THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION: 
CYRILLIC CHARACTERS 


It is not my purpose to discuss the considerations which led to this evolution, 
or to recount the various phases through which the idea of transliteration 
assed before taking on practical form. A large number of technical writings 
-— already been produced on this subject; and the Unesco bulletin for libraries, 
in particular, published in 19561 an excellent article on the matter by 
Mr Francis L. Kent, who was at that time Librarian of Unesco. Following 
Mr. Kent’s example, I would here pay tribute to the masterly demonstration 
made by Mr Alois Sevéik, of the Czechoslovak Standards Association, at the 
seventeenth International Conference on Documentation (Berne, 1947) and 
later at a meeting of the Technical Committee 46 (Documentation) of the 
International Organization for Standardization (ISO/TC/46) (The Hague, 
1948). Lastly, I would recall that the first international recommendation 
concerning standardization in this field was publishel in 1955 by ISO, 
under reference number [SO/R 9g and with the title ‘International system 
for the transliteration of Cyrillic characters’. 

This ISO publication undoubtedly marks a turning-point in the history 
of transliteration. 

The detractors of Recommendation ISO/R 9 would of course have no 
difficulty in proving that it has not yet been universally adopted and that 
many users are still employing other systems. It is nevertheless an acknow- 
ledged fact that considerable international agreement has been reached in 
the matter of transliteration, and that this agreement has been recorded by 
an international organization renowned for its strictness and officially approved 
by 20 countries. Such opposition as still persists is confined to individuals 
or to isolated national groups with no common doctrine. On the other hand, 
a number of users and most of the leading international organizations spon- 
taneously apply the recommendation and find it satisfactory. And—what is 


1. Francis L. Kent. ‘International progress in transliteration’, Unesco bulletin for libraries, vol. X, no. 5-6, May- 
June 1956, p. 132-7. 
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an even more convincing proof of the success of this experiment—ISO was 
immediately urged, from several quarters, to undertake the same study in 
respect of other languages: Greek, Arabic, Hebrew and, in the near future, 
Yiddish. 

Readers will find the text of Recommendation ISO/R 9g in the Unesco 
bulletin for libraries (May-June 1956) annexed to the article by Mr. Kent 
mentioned above. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF TRANSLITERATION, 
ACCORDING TO ISO 


This annex does not, however, include the ‘Introductory note on the general 
principles of transliteration’ which, in the edition issued by ISO, precedes 
the actual text of Recommendation ISO/R 9. 

This introductory note, the original text of which was prepared by Mr Jean 
Meyriat, Secretary-General of the International Committee for Social Sciences 
Documentation, is, in my view, worth reproducing here in full, on account 
of its clarity and precision. It will provide us with an opportunity to consider 
subsequently to what extent clarity, precision and, above all, simplicity can 
hold their own in face of the growing complex of problems that arise as 
transliteration becomes more widely used. 

‘Transliteration! is the operation of representing the characters or signs 
of any alphabet by those of any other, but this note refers only to transli- 
teration of non-Latin alphabets into the Latin alphabet. The sole purpose 
of transliteration, used chiefly for bibliographical and library work, is to 
enable texts in non-Latin alphabets to be reproduced by typewriters or other 
devices possessing only Latin characters, possibly with just the barely essential 
supplementary signs (diacriticals, etc.) added. 

‘It is a question of representing characters or signs, not sounds—and this 
is what distinguishes transliteration from transcription—a matter of repre- 
senting characters as they are written, rather than according to their phonetic 
or etymological values. 

‘Transliteration can, and should, be automatic, so that it can be done by 
anyone able to identify the language of the original; and it should be possible 
for anyone with an adequate knowledge of this language to re-establish the 
text in its original characters. 

‘There must be no ambiguity: a given character or sign should always be 
transliterated consistently and, in principle, a single character in one alphabet 
should also correspond to a single character in the other(s). The use of two 
letters for a single character is acceptable only when the Latin alphabet 
offers no other possibility (e.g. Cyrillic m and Greek VW), and then it should 
be a two-letter combination ruling out any ambigous interpretation. 

‘Diacriticals are added when necessary, but signs not available on (for 
instance) Latin-alphabet typewriter keyboards are used as little as possible.’ 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE: 
DEFICIENCIES IN THE ISO SYSTEM WITH REGARD 
TO CYRILLIC CHARACTERS 


It is probably fortunate, for transliteration in general, that it was first brought 
into systematic and international use in connexion with Cyrillic characters, 
and more precisely with the representation of Cyrillic script in Latin script; 
for the comparative simplicity of the problem helped to give form and author- 
ity to the principles outlined above. 


1. International Organization for Standardization (ISO). Recommendation ISO/R 9. ‘International system 
for the transliteration of cyrillic characters’. Geneva, October 1955, p. 4. 
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In fact, the problem was simple because it was simplified—possibly too 
much so. The situation obtaining at the time was an unusual one: libraries 
and documentation centres all over the world had suddenly become aware 
of the large number and the importance of works and periodical articles 
published in Russian. The countries using Latin characters, where little 
attention had previously been paid to Slavonic scientific works, were unex. 
pectedly faced with the necessity of scrutinizing, analysing and classifying 
such works, and a host of improvised procedures were pressed into service, 

To ISO must go the credit for proposing a carefully worked out system 
which, after being duly approved by referendum, was recognized as accept. 
able for world-wide use. The system thus accepted is applicable, with slight 
variations, to the Bulgarian, Russian, Ukrainian, White Russian and Serbian 
languages. 

There is, then, no question of criticizing here the procedures advocated 
in Recommendation ISO/R 9g. They are the result of a difficult compromise 
and no other system would have won more general approval. In my opinion, 
the best course for everyone is to take the recommendation as it stands, to 
regard it as authoritative and to apply it within his particular field. 

It is nevertheless true that, even in the limited field of Cyrillic characters, 
only a part of the problem has been tackled: i.e. that relating to the needs 
of the ‘Latin’ (from the point of view of this national alphabet) user of a 
Slavonic text. No provision has been made until now for transliteration in 
the opposite direction, apart from the re-establishment of an original text 
from an ISO transliterated version. 

For the problem of the transliteration of Latin characters into Russian 
characters, a world-wide solution is likewise required. 

N. D. Andreev and L. R. Zinder point out! that the publication of a 
Russian standardized system of transliteration——-known as GOST—has not 
entirely solved the problem in the USSR itself, and that ‘certain bodies 
(Directorate-General of Cartography, Marine Atlas) have had to work out 
their own systems of transcription and transliteration’. Francis L. Kent* 
criticizes the Russian practice of transcribing phonetically the names of 
authors, even in abstracting periodicals such as the Referativnyj zurnal; Darmois 
thus appears as Darmua, Guillaud as Gijo, Rousset as Russe, and it is impossible 
to reconstruct the original. 

Sooner or later, therefore, ISO will have to broaden the scope of its trans- 
literation work, at present systematically confined to the problem of the 
transliteration of non-Latin characters into Latin characters. It cannot in- 
definitely disregard the drawbacks of an asymmetrical conception of trans- 
literation. 

However, I would not venture to say that ISO ought to settle down to 
this task immediately, shelving all other studies, for, as we shall see, it has 
not yet finished investigating the many difficulties attaching even to the 
simplified problem it now has in hand. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE: 
DIFFICULTIES RELATING TO NON-VOCALIZED WRITING 
(ARABIC AND HEBREW) 


ISO had barely completed its work on the transliteration of Cyrillic characters 


when it turned its attention to Greek. Here, too, things worked out fairly 
satisfactorily. One particular problem encountered was that of the enormous 


1. N. D. Andreev and L. R. Zinder. ‘Les problémes fondamentaux de la linguistique appliquée’ in Questions 
de linguistique, no. 4, 1959, P- 3, 19. Quoted from ‘Traduction du C.A.S.D.N. T/R 144-1059’, communicated 
by Unesco. 


2. Francis L. Kent, op. cit. 
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phonetic disparity between modern Greek and ancient Greek. At first, this 
disparity seemed so great an obstacle that it was decided to confine the 
committee’s sphere of action to modern Greek alonc. However, the committee 
adroitly devised a comprehensive system which, by being applicable both to 
ancient and to modern Greek, obviated the reluctantly envisaged necessity of 
separating the two. It may be pointed out, incidentally, that this was a further 
triumph for the principle of transliteration, which is directed precisely at 
eliminating or diminishing phonetic difficulties. This first hurdle havin been 
successfully cleared, disputes arose, as was to be expected, between the 
advocates of H, CH and KH, those of F and PH and then those of U and Y. 
The experience gained in connexion with the transliteration of Cyrillic cha- 
racters made it possible to work out with some degree of certainty the com- 
romises that would meet with majority acceptance. There is reason to hope 
(the referendum is now being held) that this majority will shortly be secured. 

On the other hand, the elaboration of codes for the transliteration of Arabic 
and Hebrew confronts ISO with a problem that is entirely new to the Organ- 
ization—that of the so-called ‘non-vocalic’ languages. 

As is well known, the Arabic and Hebrew languages use what might be 
called stenographic systems of writing, only the consonants being noted in most 
texts. The meeting of experts from various countries, convened by ISO in 
Paris in April 1959, was of the opinion that direct transliteration of these 
texts would lead to illegible and unrecognizable words, and it formulated 
the principle of vocalization prior to transliteration. This idea may be illus- 
trated by the following example: where direct transliteration from the Hebrew, 
as advocated, for instance, ” the Belgian expert, Mr J. Poulain, would give 
Dod, transliteration following vocalization, as proposed by the experts at 
the ISO meeting, would give Dawid—a word which anyone would recognize 
without difficulty as the name of the Prophet King, much as it is known 
all over the world. 

But the ‘Introductory note on the general principles of transliteration’, 
previously approved by ISO and designed to serve as a preface to each of 
the future recommendations in this field, subsisted like the ‘Mene, Mene, 
Tekel, Upharsin’! of the Scriptures. It could only be reproduced at the 
beginning of the proposed codes for transliteration from Arabic and from 
Hebrew if the following note were added: ‘For Arabic (Hebrew), which is 
usually written incompletely (the consonants only being noted), the trans- 
literation will be based on a text reconstructed in its complete form, that 
is to say, with the vowels and other signs that are usually omitted. The rule 
that transliteration should be automatic will apply solely to this complete, 
reconstructed text. Consequently, the work of transliteration requires a good 
knowledge of Arabic (Hebrew) together with recourse, if necessary, to the 
directions on vocalization given in dictionaries.’ 

At the London meeting, in June 1960, of the Technical Committee 46 
(Documentation) of the International Organization for Standardization 
(ISO/TC/46), this need to have transliteration from Arabic or from Hebrew 
done only by persons possessing ‘a good knowledge of the language’ was not 
admitted without regret. The Belgian delegation, in particular, criticized it 
as an intolerable regression compared with the hopes which had been aroused 
by ISO’s support of the principle of transliteration. Finally, however, the 
majority resigned itself to not asking from transliteration more than it can 
give. 


1. A purely literary quotation taken from Webster’s English dictionary; the author of the present document 
declines all responsibility for the merit of the transcription or transliteration from which it derives. In the 
Petit Dictionnaire Larousse (pink pages), the phrase is given as follows: ‘Mane, Thecel, Phares’. 
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NON-SYLLABIC LANGUAGES 


At this same meeting of ISO/TC 46 in London, the French delegation drew 
attention to the problem of non-syllabic languages, and more particularly 
Chinese, publications in which language are beginning to represent an 
appreciable volume in libraries throughout the world. There can be no question 
of ‘transliterating’ Chinese; the only possibility is therefore transcription, 
This matter was merely touched on briefly at the meeting and it cannot be 
discussed in detail here. It may be noted, however, that ISO, after feeling 
that it should exclude from its work the very principle of transcription, has 
been led to take up the question afresh. 

Fortunately, it will probably not have to tackle this task alone, for the 
governments anlanait on increasingly anxious to study the problem. 


WHAT OF THE WORD ‘ROMANIZATION ? 


The word ‘transliteration’ has been, and still is, very convenient; but it may 
sometimes be wondered why it was thought so necessary to use it in oppo- 
sition to the word ‘transcription’. 

Etymologically, transcription means the shift from one mode or system of 
writing to another and, in particular, from writing in one alphabet to writing 
in another. 

Transliteration consists in effecting this transcription ‘letter by letter’, 
Transliteration is therefore a particular kind of transcription and not the 
opposite of transcription. 

To express in a single word the process of transcription into Latin characters, 
some delegates at the London meeting suggested the word ‘Romanization’, 
This suggestion was not discussed. The author of the present note will there- 
fore refrain from adopting a definite position with regard to this word, which, 
though not new, has not so far been used in ISO’s work. He would like to 
have other people’s views on the desirability of bestowing international 
recognition upon it. 


CONCLUSION 


The pre-eminence given to the word ‘transliteration’ and its popularity in 
all parts of the world have had one undeniable and salutary effect: that of 
‘exorcizing’ transcription of those phonetic irreconcilables which doomed to 
failure all attempts to establish international codes. The prospects opened 
up by ISO’s work in the field of transliteration are promising and should be 
further explored. The present author, however, would certainly be prepared 
to see ISO make an occasional departure from the sacrosanct principle of 
transliteration, if it thought that this would help towards the more rapid 
achievement of its real object—to work cut such agreements or compromises 
as might enable men to understand one another better. 
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Unesco Seminar on Library Development in South Asia, 1960 


See item 97 








Participants in the seminar. From left to right, front row: Messrs. A.G. W. Dunningham, 
D. Parker, S. V. Hussain, Miss F. Monsour, Mrs. M. Chavalit, Miss T. A. Kyi, Messrs. 
P. N. Gour, A. Hussain, Miss M. Summers; second row: Mr. N. M. Rahimi, Misses 
S. Ambhanwong, N. White, 

Mrs. F. Omid, Messrs. B. Schoo- 

ongdej, N. C. Chakravarty, 

M. S. Khan, M. Arifuddin; 

thirdrow: Messrs. V.S. Muthiah, 

M. M. L. Tandon, C. Blok, 

M. A. Razzaque, Tun Aung, 

R. M. Joshi, P. P. Amatya, 

S. Wongsason, B. Ahmed, 

§.Das Gupta; fourth row: 

Messrs. P. N. Kaula, A. R. 

Khan, J. E. Daily, S. S. Saith, 

B.S. Kesavan, S. Sohan Singh, 

E. Reitman, C. P. Shukla. 

Photo | 





\uthors and publishers in the 
region are being encouraged to 
produce children’s books. Some 
f the books on show at the 
Unesco Juvenile Literature 
Exhibition held at Karachi, 
Pakistan, In 1900. 

Photo Unesto-O’ Halloran] 





Lhe open shelves of the Burma 
Translation Society Public Lib- 
rary, Rangoon, attract readers. 


Photo Burma Translation Society 


New library buildings are being constructed in various countries of the region. Kandy 
Public Library building nearing completion, Ceylon. Photo Unesco 


















hulalongkorn University Central Library, Bangkok, Thailand. hoto The Library] 


niversitv of Kabul Central Library, Afghanistan. to The Library 





A student in librarianship practises telling stories to children at Chulalongkorn Uni- 
versity Central Library, Bangkok, Thailand. Photo The Library 


Library services for children are necessary to supplement the work of the schools. 
Young visitors show interest in the books displayed at the Unesco Juvenile Literature 
xhibition held at Karachi, Pakistan, in 1960. Photo Unesco-O’Hallorat 





9) AUSTRALIAN ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ON BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERVICES 


bY H. L. Wurre, Librarian 
Commonwealth National Library, Canberra 


People in all countries depend increasingly on access to information of all 
kinds. This is especially true of countries like Australia which are entering 
a new phase of development both in their domestic activities and their inter- 
national relations. 

The growth of ideas and the intensification of inquiry and research have 
so multiplied the material available that the organization of knowledge has 
become a major task requiring international co-operation. However, it ulti- 
mately depends on national planning to ensure ful! bibliographical control 
of the output within individual countries and effective co-ordination of all 
their bibliographical activities and library resources. 

Unesco has recognized these needs and by recommending appropriate 
machinery and standards has encouraged its Member States to meet them. 
Library authorities in Australia, already aware of the problem, responded to 
these suggestions with a national plan to promote the effective co-ordination 
of library and bibliographical services throughout Australia. 

The plan is a co-operative one between library authorities; it works through 
the existing library structure and through some new machinery which was 
set up, after inquiry, by the accredited representatives of all types of libraries 
in Australia. The new elements are the Australian Advisory Council on 
Bibliographical Services, now familiarly known as AACOBS, and its secre- 
tariat, the Australian Bibliographical Centre, within the Commonwealth 
National Library. The Centre also acts as a centre for bibliographical 
information. 

So that its planning may be fully effective AACOBS is composed of repre- 
sentatives of Commonwealth, state, university, local public and special 
library services. Therefore, while it is an advisory body only, as its name 
implies, its recommendations receive special consideration from the library 
authorities and others to whom they are directed. 

A fuller account of the origin and working of AACOBS and the Australian 
Bibliographical Centre is given below, under appropriate headings. 


ORIGIN 


Though the establishment of AACOBS represents the first co-ordinated 
attempt to develop bibliographical services in Australia, the earlier interest 
and achievement of a few libraries and individuals had been considerable. 
There was therefore a favourable climate of opinion in 1950 when the Unesco 
Conference on the Improvement of Bibliographical Services, at which Australia 
was represented, met in Paris in November 1950. Its recommendations in- 
fluenced both the decision to establish AACOBS and the form it finally took. 
This reflected the importance Unesco attached to relating the National 
Planning Body to national circumstances and to a National Bibliographical 
Centre or National Library. Though the Australian Unesco Committee for 
Libraries and the Library Association of Australia were also strong advocates 
it fell to the Conference of Commonwealth National and State Library 
Authorities to take the first steps at its 1953 meeting. It is of significance 
as well as of historic interest that this conference and its predecessor in 194 
were primarily concerned with library resources, in which field AACO 
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is now active. The conference set up a small working party of laymen and 
librarians to consider a plan for national bibliographical services. Its members 
were Sir John Morris (chairman), Mr. G. C. Remington, Mr. G. D. Richardson 
Dr. Ian Clunies Ross and Mr. H. L. White. Mr. C. A. Burmester was 
appointed secretary. The report of the working party, prepared after carefy] 
inquiry, was presented to the 1955 conference which by then included also 
representatives of State Library Boards and the Library Association of 
Australia. This report provided the basis for the establishment of the Council 
and the Centre. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership of the Council, which has been extended since its establishment 
from 17 to 28 to include representatives of all State Library Boards and all 
universities, is now as follows: (a) the chairman of the governing body of 
the Commonwealth National Library ex officio; (b) a representative of the 
Commonwealth National Library; (c) a representative of each of the six 
State Public Library authorities or body acting in that capacity; (d) a repre- 
sentative of each State Library Board or body acting in that capacity; (e) a 
representative of each of the 10 Australian universities; (f) a representative 
of the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization 
(CSIRO); (g) three representatives of the Library Association of Australia. 
According to (c) and (d) where there is a Library Board in addition to the 
Board of the State Public Library, as in New South Wales and Victoria, 
each Board has a representative. 


MEETINGS 


Since the first meeting held at Canberra on 30 April 1956 meetings have 
been held annually in August. Decisions are taken by a simple majority of 
those present and voting, including the chairman who is elected at the meeting. 
The chief officer of the Australian Bibliographical Centre acts as secretary 
to AACOBS and its committees. 

In accordance with the spirit of its constitution which recognizes the 
equality and autonomy of the co-operating library authorities, the expenses of 
AACOBS members attending annual meetings are met by the authorities 
they represent. 


FUNCTIONS 


In order to enable it to meet changing circumstances as they arise, AACOBS 
has preferred to work without a formal constitution. Initially, as its name 
implies, its functions were limited to bibliography and bibliographical services, 
although these have always been interpreted broadly and have since been 
extended to cover consideration of library resources as well as bibliography, 
and now include: “To plan and recommend to appropriate authorities the 
further development of Australian bibliographical and library services.’ 

As this statement of functions and its name implies, AACOBS is an advi- 
sory body only. However, it has an important continuing responsibility for 
giving advice and assistance to authorities in carrying out accepted projects. 
For this purpose and because its initial planning of major projects involves 
examination of library resources, activities and procedures, the Council has 
found it necessary to set up special committees of its members and, more 
recently, a Standing Committee. It has also nominated the Commonwealth 
National Librarian as its correspondent with the International Advisory 
Committee on Bibliography set up by Unesco. 
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sTANDING COMMITTEE 


The Standing Committee of five members elected by AACOBS at its annual 
meeting works in close association with the Australian Bibliographical Centre 
to ensure that AACOBS policy is put into effect. It elects its own chairman 
and has power to co-opt. It meets as and when necessary and not less than 
three times a year. Its expenses are met from the funds of the Centre. The 
resent members are: Miss B. Doubleday, Mr. A. L. G. McDonald, Mr. G. 
Richardson, Mr. J. W. Metcalfe, Mr. H. L. White. 


AUSTRALIAN BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CENTRE 


The Centre provides the necessary permanent organization for AACOBS; 
it is areca by the CuicinnepsieSundnidiens and is administratively 

of the Commonwealth National Library so that it has ready access to 
major bibliographical resources. 

At present the Centre’s staff is composed of a chief officer, Mr. W. D. Thorn, 
B. Com.; one library assistant and the necessary typing and general assistance. 
The total cost so far has been between £5,000 and £6,000 per annum. 

The Centre has two main functions. The first is to act as the secretariat 
and to assist AACOBS and its committees in planning a policy which will 
be fully effective; this involves continuous liaison with authorities carrying 
out major projects. 

The second is to act as a bibliographical information centre and clearin 
house. All material entering the Commonwealth National Library is examin 
for bibliographies; these are then indexed and can be made known or 
available on interlibrary loan, in original or copy. All those compiling biblio- 
graphies in Australia are invited to send two copies, if possible, to the Centre 
where they are indexed. Therefore, while the Centre does not itself compile 
bibliographies on particular subjects in response to individual requests, it 
can increasingly direct inquirers to the sources of information they need. 
It is important that this service should be widely known and used by all 
librarians and others who may need it. 


PROJECTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Appropriately the first major undertaking of AACOBS was a survey of the 
existing Australian bibliographical resources, activities and needs in the vari- 
ous categories of bibliographical work. An important by-product of the survey 
was the systematic record of bibliography and bibliographical services 
of essentially Australian origin and interest compiled by the Australian 
Bibliographical Centre and published as Australian bibliography and bibliographical 
services.* 

The survey revealed gaps in our national bibliography and bibliographical 
services and specific remedial projects were recommended to appropriate 
authorities. Examples of such projects affecting national bibliography are 
the extension of the scope of Australian public affairs information service* and the 
Australian science index,* issued by the Commonwealth National Library and 
the CSIRO respectively, so as to provide better coverage of the indexing of 


1, Australia. Commonwealth National Library. Australian Bibliographical Centre. Australian bibliography and 
bibliographical services. Canberra, AACOBS, 1960. Available from the Government Printer, Canberra. Price 15s. 

2. Australian public affairs information service: a subject index to current literature, no. 1, July 1945 to date, Canberra, 
Commonwealth National Library. Monthly except for December: annual cumulation, 1955 to date. Price 
23.6d. per part, 10s.6d. annual cumulation, 30s. p.a. for complete service. 

$- Australian science index [v.1] 1957 to date. Melbourne, Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organization. Monthly with annual cumulation. 
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Australian periodicals. Examples of projects affecting national bibliographical 
services are the compilation by the Australian Bibliographical Centre, as g 
co-operative project, of a union list of newspapers published as Union list 9 
newspapers in Australian libraries, Part 1, Newspapers published outside Australia 
and Part 2, Newspapers published in Australia." 

The most recent project, and undoubtedly the most important yet under. 
taken, is the National Union Catalogue of Monographs, again a co-operative 
effort. About fifty major libraries are already contributing cards to the Com. 
monwealth National Library for accessions published later than 1959. The 
Commonwealth National Library will consider issuing the catalogue in book 
form and undertaking the immense task of compiling a retrospective union 
catalogue of Australian libraries’ holdings by a combination of microfilmin 
and xerographic reproduction. Meanwhile, it has invited librarians and other 
inquirers to use the existing Union Catalogue of Current Monograph Acces. 
sions. This service will be supplemented by the circulation, as soon as the 
demand justifies it, of a List of unlocated research works similar to that issued 
by the Library of Congress. 

Finally, AACOBS has long been interested in a survey of Australian library 
resources as a basis for planned acquisition programmes and to facilitate 
borrowing, especially while the Union Catalogue of Monographs is in its 
early stages. An experienced library resources surveyor will be brought to 
Australia to make a systematic study of our major library collections. 

Members of AACOBS are well aware that the success of all these projects 
depends not only on the goodwill of each of the co-operating libraries and 
their librarians but on their capacity to participate in its work. It has there- 
fore encouraged those responsible for determining policy in reference and 
research libraries continually to improve their collections and their cataloguing 
and indexing with a view to their wider bibliographical use in co-operation 
with AAC OBS. 


1. Australia. Commonwealth National Library. Australian Bibliographical Centre. Union list of newspapers in 
Australian libraries. Canberra, AACOBS, 1959-60. Part 1, Newspapers published outside Australia. Part 2, New» 
papers published in Australia. Available from the the Government Printer, Canberra. Price, Part 1, 10s. Part 2, 
27s.6d. 





VACATIONS ABROAD 
XIII — 1961 


Courses, study tours, work camps 


The thirteenth edition of Vacations abroad contains information on over 1,500 educational 
and cultural vacation activities open to young people, students, teachers and workers 
wishing to combine their holidays abroad with educational travel. Over 770 institutions 
have contributed information on vacation activities to take place in 1961 in approxi- 
mately 75 countries and regions, for publication in this volume. 

The handbook describes a wide variety of activities, ranging from vacation courses 
and study tours to international voluntary work camps, and includes information on 
holiday camps and centres, students and youth hostels, and financial assistance available 
for vacation study or training. References to other publications listing such activities in 
certain countries or regions are also given. 190 pages. 
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[100] THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF LIBRARY SERVICE IN SUDAN 


by P. H. SEwe.i 
formerly Unesco library expert in Sudan 


Sudan is in many respects in a unique position, sharing the cultures of Africa 
and the Middle East. As a newly independent country with an expanding 
economy, it has, of course, to deal with development problems of considerable 
magnitude. Compared with the demand for educational facilities, irrigation, 
transport and communication and commercial and industrial progress gener- 
ally, the development of library service poses simple and inexpensive problems. 
But for this very reason there is a danger that the contribution which well- 
planned library service gives to cultural, civic and economic development 
will be incompletely realized, that library provision will be given too low a 
priority and library development plans put into effect with insufficient vigour. 

My contacts, while in Sudan for six months in 1960 as Unesco library 
expert, were almost entirely with librarians and officials from the six northern 
provinces. I have reason to think, however, that library development 
problems in the three southern and less literate provinces differ in degree 
rather than categorically. 

A discussion of these problems calls for description of their background. 
The Republic of Sudan covers 967,500 square miles, but 14 per cent of the 
area is inhabited by 50 per cent of the total population, which on 17 January 
1956 was 10,365,066, but is now nearer 12 million. The most significant 
factor about the population is that it is increasing at a rate of more than 
2.5 per cent per annum and at present 46.5 per cent of the population is 
below the age of puberty. In 1959, 21.53 per cent of the population was 
literate in Arabic and 3.6 per cent literate in English. Percentages were much 
higher for urban areas and very much lower for women only. Transport is 
a major difficulty in a country of this size and most roads, in the north at 
least, are closed for the two months of the rainy season. 

In many respects, however, conditions in Sudan are favourable to the 
development of library service on sound lines in the near future. There are 
a few well-stocked and efficiently staffed libraries, headed by the Library of 
Khartoum University. There is a widespread desire for education and cultural 
advancement in the more developed areas, a pattern for urban library pro- 
vision already exists in embryo, and the Ministry of Education recognizes 
the importance of library development. Further, the economy of the country 
would appear to be sufficiently stable to justify the immediate creation of 
a realistically planned national library service. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 


One of the most difficult problems to get to grips with is the lack of the reading 
habit among Sudanese. The cultural pattern and the tempo of living leads 
to a preference for conversation and social intercourse within the family 
circle and in cafés and clubs, rather than for reading, which is basically a 
solitary occupation. However, to some extent readers are made, not born. 
There is wide scope for the establishment of children’s libraries in towns and 
effective school libraries in intermediate (11 to 15 years) and secondary 
(15 to 19 years) schools with trained teacher-librarians to integrate library 
use into the school’s educational programme. At the base of the pyramid, 
class-room libraries, which have already been established in some elementary 
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schools, need strengthening. The well-known Bakht er Ruda Institute of 
Education, with a growing central library, a postal library for teachers and 
a keen library staf’ is the natural centre for developing the work of school 
libraries. 

Another and more common difficulty is the need to persuade responsible 
officials and councillors that public money spent on books and periodicals, 
for use rather than for preservation, is well invested. The uppermost concept 
is that of a book as a physical object containing printed pages and plates, 
rather than as a purveyor of ideas, information and inspiration, much of 
which may be relevant or acceptable only for a limited period. 

A more tangible difficulty is that many areas have urgent need for the 
provision of vital services, e.g. water for drinking or for irrigation, schools 
or hospitals. Understandably, authorities in these areas give libraries a modest 
priority. It is, however, a mistake to delay library provision until all such 
services have been supplied. For one thing, the cost of library service is only 
a fraction of the cost of many other services and the provision of other services 
may be delayed not for financial reasons but because of the limited avail- 
ability of technical skills or building materials. On the positive side, too, 
library service may well make knowledge available which will contribute to 
an improved local economy. 

Technical difficulties in the development of library service are also present, 
but most are readily susceptible to national or regional solutions. At the 
Unesco Regional Seminar on Library Development in Arab-speaking States 
in 1959, reference was made to the shortage of Arabic books in the subject 
fields of pure and applied science, fine arts and recreation. The supply of 
children’s books of good quality, too, needs improving. There is also a lack 
of a current bibliography of Arabic-language book production and uneven 
service is sometimes obtained from booksellers in Cairo, Beirut and Baghdad 
unless personal contact is first established. As a consequence of these and other 
factors, the book funds of some town libraries have remained unspent. Most 
Sudanese people find the cost of books too high for their private means, so 
there is little scope for a well-developed book trade in Sudan. The establish- 
ment of a central library agency, based on the Omdurman Central Library, 
to purchase Arabic and other books from abroad and to circulate lists of 
available titles would not remove from individual libraries their right to 
select and purchase direct from source, and would greatly assist smaller 
libraries. 

Arabic books are normally issued in paper covers unsuitable for library 
use and the relative absence of skilled binders in Sudan poses problems for 
libraries. The establishment of a central bindery linked with training schemes 
and attractive salary scales for binders, would contribute in a direct way to 
library development. There is scope too for experiment in reinforced, plas- 
ticized binding of paperbacks which retain the publisher’s original cover. 
The standard local binding, even when it is of sound craftsmanship, results 
in sombre, unattractive volumes. 


LIBRARY TRAINING 


There is a lack of a current classification scheme, of a cataloguing code and 
subject headings lists suited to Arabic needs, although individual libraries 
and librarians have begun to tackle these problems. Library training 1s 
hindered by the lack of Arabic manuals or Arabic translations of textbooks 
on librarianship. However, in Sudan all who complete their secondary 
education have a working knowledge of English. Library training facilities 


1. See Bulletin, vol. XIV, no. 3, May-June 1960. 
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in Sudan were limited to in-training in routine matters until the recent 
introduction of classes in cataloguing and reference work for the staff of the 
University Library. The five-week course, which I conducted on basic librar- 
janship subjects, and the 10-day seminar course for senior librarians showed 
me that there is no lack of enthusiasm or latent ability among Sudanese 
librarians. The present scale of library provision and that of the immediate 
future scarcely warrant a full-time library school for Sudan. Training overseas 
is appropriate for senior librarians, while a combination of part-time study 
with short full-time courses on the pattern established in the West Indies 
is immediately practicable for staff in intermediate categories. 

The enthusiastic response of Sudanese librarians to library professional 
education was, indeed, most encouraging, since the staffing of libraries is 
probably the major problem in library development in Sudan. Quite under- 
standably, professional status and salary scales are only granted to vocational 

ups who can demonstrate that they give a service of a professional character. 
Fret, in the absence of salary scales and promotion prospects likely to attract 
and retain the services of die erwin? and able ple, little progress is 

ible. At least one man trained abroad has left librarianship and others 
are contemplating the same step for lack of promotion prospects. ‘The situation 
calls for bold action to improve the qualifications and retain the services 
of the best persons now wodhints as librarians and to secure the best available 
personnel for future expansion. 

It is necessary in Sudan, as in many other lands, to stress the creative 
or dynamic function of librarianship. If we accept Ranganathan’s first ‘law’, 
‘Books are for use’ and his second concerning book selection, “Io every reader 
his book’, we librarians are abruptly challenged by the third, ‘For every 
book its reader’. The whole strategy of the planning and development of 
library service, which is implied by this concept, calls for no mean level 
of personal and intellectual qualities. My final article on library service in 
the Sudanese daily paper, El hai Elam was devoted to this topic of stimulating 


library use. 





NEED FOR LIBRARY CO-OPERATION 


Library co-ordination and co-operation are vital in both developing and well- 
established countries. The Khartoum University Library has already begun 
work on a Union List of Periodicals in Academic and Special Libraries, 
which will form the basis for interlending. The Ministry of Education Central 
Library at Omdurman exercises a nominal but limited supervision of public 
libraries. Its ‘extra-mural’ work has been mainly limited to training staff in 
routine and lending sets of books to newly-established town libraries. The 
library has obvious potentialities as a model public library, as the centre 
for book supply and technical services to public and secondary school libraries, 
and as the centre for co-operation between these libraries in satisfying special 

uests. 

he expansion of rural library services—which distance, transport diffi- 
culties and initial costs must limit initially to a book box service based on 
village schools or other suitable local premises—must depend on existing 
local government units not only for supervision but for transport. Units of 
technical service must be large if a comprehensive stock and the services of 
a qualified librarian are to be justified in the early stages. The basing of 
province library services on the library of the province Teas uarters town 
would give a maximum concentration of technical services, and at the same 
time would correspond to the geographical pattern of local administration. 
Local participation and sttcadtiins could be assured by restricting province 
participation to book supply and technical services, and by making the 
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urban and rural districts—and, to a limited extent, village councils—responsible 
for buildings and staffing. 

A few developed rural areas—the Geriza Irrigated Area, Gedaref North 
and South and portions of the Nile Valley in the northern province are 
examples—warrant a fuller library service. In these areas the pattern of the 
Ghana library services would be appropriate, i.e. regional centres from which 
mobile libraries serve village libraries. There might also be limited direct 
service to hamlets and houses on the mobile library’s route. 

Postal borrowing services are available for elementary school teachers jn 
the northern provinces, for technical schools and for railway station staff— 
this last a pioneer service by Sudan Railways. However, postal loan services 
need to be improved by up-to-date book selection and the provision of subject 
lists and extended to individuals in all isolated places. 

Sudan has one of the most enlightened prison services in the world, so it 
was not surprising to find that a prison library was being started in the 
Central Prison, Port Sudan. There is need, however, for library services to 
reach all groups of people who have not access to public libraries—hospital 
patients, members of the armed forces and blind persons are examples. 

The need for a National Library to conserve the national literature, to act 
as centre and co-ordinator for research and scholarly libraries and to produce 
the National Bibliography is seldom fully realised until other library services 
begin to develop. The importance of a National Library, soundly established 
by law and with well-defined functions scarcely needs emphasizing’. In 
developing countries with many claims on their resources, it is reasonable 
to base the National Library on the best scholarly library in the country, 

Linked both with the National Library and with the Central Agency for 
Public Libraries and including representatives of all interested parties in 
government, education, industry, research and the library profession, should 
be a Central Libraries Board. In the absence of strong well-established pro- 
fessional associations, a fully representative Board is needed to watch over 
library development generally. Where, as in the Sudan, libraries fall within 
the purview of the Ministry of Education, the Board’s function may be 
advisory. It can, however, provide an effective means of expressing library 
needs and its composition can ensure a respectful hearing. 

Priorities in development plans are hard to establish. Apart from plans 
for a National Library and _ the co-ordination of special library services, it 
would seem that the development of a Central Library Agency, based on 
the ministry’s Central Library, is a first priority. Rural library schemes of 
both the book box and the mobile library type might follow in the most 
suitable areas. The development of town libraries cannot safely be left to 
await the enlightened attitude of councils and executive officers. If a govern- 
ment is convinced of the need for libraries in its plans for the encouragement 
of local culture, technical development, education and recreational facilities, 
it is surely justified in making mandatory a service whose annual cost, when 
based on adequate units of service, seldom exceeds the cost of 40 cigarettes 
per literate person. The passing of an ordinance to this end, backed by central- 
ized services, adequate grants for initial expenditure and a staff-training 
programme, would make a significant contribution to urban development. 

Of Sudan, as of so many other developing countries, one can ask, ‘After 
formal education, what? Mental stagnation or steady progress?’ An imagi- 
native, boldly planned network of library services makes a positive, encour 
aging answer to this vital, if rhetorical, question so much more possible. 


1. For an up-to-date discussion of the purposes of national libraries, see Bulletin, vol. XIII, no. 1, 1959, item 1. 
and National libraries: their problems and prospects, 1960 (Unesco manuals for libraries, no. 11). 
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[101] NATIONAL LISTS 
OF SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS 


When asked exactly how many scientific periodicals are published throughout 
the world, the experts all admit their ignorance, while documentary sources 
ive answers varying as widely as 25,000, 45,000,' or 100,000. The F seer 
gures confirm the impression left by the verbal replies and the differences 
cannot be ascribed solely to the different ways of defining what is meant by 
a scientific periodical. 

This is scarcely to be wondered at, for there are many countries which 
have not yet published lists of the scientific periodicals printed within their 
frontiers. Yet such lists, if well prepared, could be used to build up a world 
inventory. They would also help to make known—or, by listing the litles, 
arouse a desire to get to know— interesting periodicals of whit existence even 
the! specialists of other countries are unaware. At the same time, the pre- 
paration of an inventory necessarily calls for reflection and, in this case, 
reflection might be responsible for the elimination of some of the ill-produced 
and irregularly produced minor periodicals, for the more regular appearance 
of other more valuable ones, or for the merging in a single periodical—of 
greater scientific value and economic viability—of various publications which 
unaided have difficulty in making ends meet. 

Two important meetings have recently shown up the need for the prepa- 
ration and publication of national lists of scientific periodicals. At the seminar 
held in Caracas* to discuss the organization of scientific research in Latin 
America, one of the conclusions reads as follows: ‘It is recommended that 
the Unesco Science Co-operation Office for Latin America prepare a census 
of scientific periodicals published in Latin America. . . .’ In Africa, a regional 
conference on libraries and scientific documentation, which the Scientific 
Council for Africa South of the Sahara recently announced at Bukavu‘ in 
the former Belgian Congo, had the following item (No. 4) on its agenda: 
‘Lists of periodicals or series published by scientific institutes or societies in 
Africa South of the Sahara.’ 

To help to transform these wishes into reality it may be worth recapitu- 
lating the various particulars which might usefully appear in such lists. The 
necessary details concerning each periodical can easily be obtained with a 
little goodwill and perseverance by any institution (documentation centre, 
library, scientific society or bibliographical committee) which is interested 
in preparing a list for its country. Such information would be of value not 
only to prospective readers, subscribers and collaborators, but also to the 
various abstracting services which help to increase the circulation of the 
periodicals and of the articles ublished in them. 

The list should provide the following details concerning each periodical: 
(a) Title and abbreviation of title; (b) address; (c) special field and nature 
of the review; (d) languages used; (e) whether or not summaries of the 
articles are published; (f) frequency and rates of subscription; (g) volumes 
issued; (h) the bibliographical periodicals which summarize or mention the 
articles published in the periodical. 


1. G. A. Boutry. ‘The ICSU Abstracting Board. Its story, ideas, methods and aims’, ICSU review, vol. 1, no. 3, 
1959, P. 113-37. 

2. D. J. Price. ‘The exponential curve of science’; Discovery, June 1956, p. 240-3. 

3 Seminar on the organization of scientific research in Latin America, Caracas, 3-7 October 1960. Organized 
by the Unesco Science Co-operation Office for Latin America. 

4. This conference has been postponed. 
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It may be worth adding to this simple list a few comments, details and 
practical suggestions designed to round off the data given. 


(a) Title and abbreviation of title. The full title should be given; if it appears 
in several different languages, each language version should be given. The 
sub-title, if there is one, should also be given. 

The abbreviation (which should always appear on the cover of the periodi- 
cal or in a clearly visible place) should be taken from the World list of scientific 
periodicals* if it is listed there. Otherwise, an appropriate abbreviation can 
easily be obtained by comparison with others appearing in the World list 
and can be given in brackets afterwards. 

Although the International Organization for Standardization (ISO) has 

ublished a standard for the abbreviation of titles of reviews,* it is perhaps 

tter to use the above-mentioned list, since the abbreviations in it are ¢& 
facto ones, whereas the ISO standards, though clear and precise, must stil] 
be interpreted and even adapted to the different languages, thus leaving 
loopholes for errors and discrepancies.* 


(b) Address. The full address of the editorial office of the periodical should 
be given. If the publication is sponsored by an institution, the name of the 
latter should be indicated. 


(c) Special field and nature of periodical. The scientific field or fields covered 
by the articles published should be given. It should be clearly specified 
whether the periodical publishes original, informative or recapitulatory 
scientific articles, or abstracts or lists of articles. 


(d) Languages used. The languages in which articles are published should be 
stated. They should be given in the form of abbreviations, e.g. ‘De’ for 
German, ‘EI for Spanish, ‘Fr’ for French, ‘En’ for English, etc., in accordance 
with the standards laid down in the Unesco Bibliography of interlingual scientific 
and technical dictionaries.* 


(e) Whether or not summaries of the articles are published. Not all periodicals have 
adopted the excellent practice of including synopses of all the articles published, 
so a note as to whether synopses of the articles are also published should be 
given. It is very important to state whether the synopses are published in 
other languages than that of the article itself. The languages should be 
indicated in the abbreviations mentioned in (d) above. If a summary of every 
article is given in the original language of the article, the abbreviation of 
that language can be underlined. 

Unesco has published and distributes in Spanish, French, English and 
German a Guide for the preparation and publication of synopses. The Abstractin 
Board of the International Council of Scientific Unions, Paris, has publish 
a Russian version of this Guide, and a Polish translation has also been made, 


(f) Frequency of appearance and rates of subscription. The number of times the 
periodical appears each year should be indicated in brackets, e.g.: (12) if 
monthly; (4) if quarterly; or (i) if only irregularly. 


1. World list of scientific periodicals. 3rd edition. London, 1952 (4th edition in preparation). 
2. ISO Recommendation R4. International code for the abbreviation of titles of periodicals, 1st edition, March 1954 
3. The Unesco programme for 1961-62 contains, in the chapter on the Department of Natural Sciences, a para- 


graph which reads: ‘Efforts will be made, in conjunction with the International Organization for Standardi- 
zation, the Director of the World list of scientific periodicals and other suitable parties, to agree upon a uniform 
way of abbreviating the titles of scientific periodicals, when the fullest possible list of such abbreviations will 


be published and kept up to date.’ 
4. Unesco. Bibliography of interlingual scientific and technical dictionaries. 3rd edition, Paris, 1953 (4th edition in press). 
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As regards the price, the first figure should indicate the subscription rates 
in the country of publication and in the currency of that country. The second 
figure should give, normally in US dollars, the annual subscription rates 
for other countries. 


(g) Volumes issued. The year of publication of the first number of the periodical 
should be noted, followed by the number of the last published volume and 
the year of publication. 

Age and regularity of publication are useful indications as to general 


reliability. 


(h) Bibliographical periodicals which summarize or mention the articles published in 
the periodical. This information is as important as it is difficult to obtain. It 
is important for the contributors, since, whatever the circulation of the peri- 
odical itself, reviews in the leading bibliographical journals are an assurance 
that articles will be brought to the attention of those interested. It is also 
important for scientists who, though they may not be able to consult the 

riodical itself, can find out its contents once they know where it is reviewed. 

The difficulty of obtaining this information lies in the fact that editors of 
periodicals do not always know which bibliographical journals review their 
articles, and not all bibliographical journals publish frequent and regular 
lists of the periodicals they review. 

A practical solution is to send copies of the list of titles of periodicals to 
the editors of the bibliographical publications dealing with the particular 
field concerned, asking them to return the list after marking the periodicals 
which they review. When, at the end of 1958, the Unesco Technical Assistance 
Mission prepared a list of scientific periodicals published in Egypt, we used 
this simple method to obtain information about Egyptian publications 
reviewed by the following periodicals, which are a fasrly representative 
selection of bibliographical journals: Agricultural index (AB) ;! Bibliography of 
agriculture (BA); Biological abstracts (Bl; Bulletin de [ Institut Pasteur (BP); 
Bulletin signalétique du CNRS (BS); Chemical abstracts (CA) ; Current list of medical 
literature (CL) ; Chemisches Zentralblatt (CZ) ; Engineering index (E1) ; Excerpta medica 

EM); Mathematical reviews (MR); Physics abstracts (PA); Physikalische Berichte 
PB. Plant breeding abstracts (PL); Quarterly cumulative index medicus (QM); 
Review of applied entomology (RA); Science abstracts (SA); Abstracts of world 
medicine (WM); Zoological record (ZR). 
The Documentation bulletin of the National Research Centre of Egypt, Cairo, 
was also included. 

Prompt and precise replies were received from all but two of the editors. 
Some of them in turn requested information on periodicals included in the 
list but of whose existence they were unaware. In this way, some of the perio- 
dicals were included in bibliographical publications for the first time. 

Not to be omitted today is the series of bibliographical reviews published 
in the Soviet Union under the title of Referativny) zurnal (mathematics, chemis- 
try, engineering, electrotechnics, biology, etc.). For periodicals published in 
Latin America the Boletin of the Centro de Documentacién Cientifica y Técnica 
de México must be included and, for Asian periodicals, the Insdoc list of the 
Indian Scientific and Technical Documentation Centre of New Delhi.? 
— by way of example, is the card prepared for the Mexican periodical 

iencia: 
(a) Ciencia. Ciencia, Mexico. 


1. The letters in brackets are the symbols used in the list to designate each of the bibliographical reviews in 
section (h). 

2. Our readers will remember that both these centres, like the Cairo one mentioned earlier, were founded and 
organized with the assistance of Unesco, 
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b) Apartado postal 21033. Mexico, 1, D.F. 

% Physics, chemistry and the natural sciences. Original and informative 
articles; notes; summaries of works. 

d) El. 

e) De, Fr, En. 

f) (12). 40 Mex. pesos. $6. 

g) 1940. Vol. XX, 1960. 

(h) CA, BA, ZR. 

As indicated in (d), the articles in the periodical are printed in Spanish; 

with them are summaries in German, French or English (e); (f) 12 issues a 

year are published and the annual subscription costs 40 Mexican pesos, or 

$6 Pmt 1 (g) the first volume appeared in 1940 and the twentieth is being 

published in 1960. Finally (h) the articles published in the periodical are 

reviewed in Chemical abstracts (CA), Biological abstracts (BA) and Zoological 

record (ZR). 

However short the list may be, it must be accompanied by an alphabetical 
index of the periodicals; long lists should be classified by subjects. It is also 
important that lists should be kept up to date by supplements or new editions 
published at suitable intervals.* 


1. Further information concerning the compilation of such lists may be obtained from the Unesco Department 
of National Sciences, place de Fontenoy, Paris-7*. 


Index 


translationum 


Volume 12 





The twelfth annual volume of Index translationum (new series) contains bibliographies 
of translated books published in 1959. A total of nearly 30,000 items are listed in the 
new volume, which represents 63 different countries; counting the bibliographies 
contained in the previous volumes, the Jndex has catalogued a grand total of 240,633 
translations in 12 years. 

The translations are uniformly arranged according to the country in which they 
were published, and are further subdivided by subjects under the 10 general categories 
of the Universal Decimal Classification system. A statistical table, showing the number 
of translations listed in each category within each country, and a general index of 
authors of the works catalogued, complete the volume. 

Unesco’s purpose in publishing Index translationum is to provide an annual listing of 
all translated books published throughout the world on any subject. With its assistance, 
persons interested in international cultural exchange can follow, from year to year, 
the flow of translations from one country or one cultural region to any other, and it 
further assists in tracing the works of a specific author as they appear, in translation, 
in the various languages of the world. 


Bilingual English-French. 730 pages 


Cloth: $20.50; 102/6 (stg.); 71,75 NF 
Paper: $18.50; 92/6 (stg.); 65 NF 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


[102] + INTERNATIONAL MusicoLocicAL Society; INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF MuUsIC LIBRARIES. Répertotre international des sources musicales | 
International inventory of musical sources | Internationales Quellenlexikon 
der Mustk. Recueils imprimés XVIt -X VIE siécles. Quvrage publié sous la 
direction de Francois Lesure. I. Liste chronologique. Miinchen-Duisburg, 
G. Henle Verlag, 1960. 24.5 cm. 639 p., indexes. 

In 1949, the International Musicological Society and the International 

Association of Music Libraries, at their respective congresses, took preliminary 

steps for the preparation of an international inventory of musical sources, and 

work was begun in conjunction with Unesco. Two publishers, Barenreiter of 

Kassel and Henle of Munich have undertaken the publication of the inventory, 

which will list all available bibliographical music works, writings about music 

and textbooks on music from the earliest times up to 1800. 

The work as a whole will be divided into two separate series: one alpha- 
betical, listing all source material in so far as it can be catalogued underthe 
author’s name; and the other systematic, containing works not easy to list 
alphabetically. This second series will include, among other subjects, poly- 
phonic manuscripts of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, Byzantine and 
Indian manuscripts, sixteenth- and seventeenth-century printed collections 
and Italian libretti up to 1800. The location of all sources is indicated by a 
system of sigla. Each series will comprise between fifteen and twenty volumes. 

The present volume, the first to be published, comprises some 2,700 printed 
collections of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It will be completed 
later by a second volume, giving the list of the actual incipits of all the works 
which are found in these collections and followed by a third volume, which 
will contain the list of the collections of the eighteenth century. 


[103] INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION FOR DOCUMENTATION. Index bibliogra- 
phicus. 4th edition. Vol. 1, Science and technology | Sciences et techniques. 
The Hague, The Federation, 7 Hofweg, 1959. 30 cm. 118 p., indexes. 
(FID publication, 322.) 
The present volume, a complete revision of the third edition published in 
1951, lists systematically according to the Universal Decimal Etassification 
(trilingual abridged edition) all the more important current abstracting and 
bibliographical services in the scientific and technological fields. Information 
about each service includes full bibliographical data and details on the type 
of service (bibliographical, abstracting, annotated, etc.) and its arrangement, 
type and frequency of indexes, cumulative bibliographies or indexes, subscrip- 
tion price, etc. 


[104] Worip HEALTH ORGANIZATION. Public healih and medicine in the USSR: 
an introductory guide to reference sources. Geneva, The Organization, 
1960. 28 cm. 130 p., index. (Library news | Nouvelles de la bibliothéque, 
vol. 13, Supplement no. 2, 1960.) 

An annotated list of nearly 300 works on public health and medicine in the 

USSR, based mainly on the holdings of the libraries of the World Health 

Organization and the United Nations at Geneva. It includes works published 

during the period 1949-60, both in and outside the USSR, with emphasis on 
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publications issued since 1954 and on translations, surveys, etc., principally 
in English and French. The material is arranged according to types of publi. 
cation. 


[105] Abstracts of Japanese medicine, vol. 1, no. 1, October 1960. Amsterdam 
Excerpta Medica Foundation, 119-123 Herengracht. 24.5 pay 
Annual subscription: $30 or the equivalent in local currency. 
This new monthly journal, published with the aid of a grant from the National 
Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Maryland (USA), contains abstracts in the 
English language of articles in some 500 current Japanese medical periodicals, 
giving an authoritative, overall picture of Japanese progress in medicine in 
all its aspects. The abstracts are selected from the weekly issues of the Igaky 
chuo zasshi (Japanese medical abstracts). 


[106] Bruun, Peter. Gesamtverzeichnis russischer und sowjetischer Periodika und 
Serienwerke in Bibliotheken der Bundesrepublik Deutschland und West. 
Berlins. Wiesbaden, Otto Harrassowitz, Beethoven-str. 6a, 1960, 
25 cm. About 7oo p. DM12 per fascicule. 
When completed in 1962, this list will include all periodical publications 
issued within the frontiers of the former Russian Empire and the Soviet Union 
since 1702, periodicals and series published by émigrés outside these frontiers 
and by official and unofficial Russian and Soviet centres abroad. It will also 
include translations of Soviet periodicals made in the United States. In all, 
the work will contain some 10,000 main entries and 6,000 cross-references, 
giving for each publication the title, sub-title, institution responsible for its 
publication, place of publication and, whenever possible, details concerning 
the first and last dates of appearance, changes in title, etc., together with 
symbols indicating in which ans it is available. A list of corporate authors 
which are known to play an important role in the Soviet Union will be included. 
The work will appear in fascicules of g6 pages each at the rate of two or 
three fascicules a year. 


[107] Antuony, L. J., ed. British sctentific and technical books 1953-57. London, 
James Clarke & Co. Ltd., 33 Store Street, for Aslib, 1960. 25 cm. 
ix+251 p., indexes. 56s. 

This continuation of British scientific and technical books, 1935-52 includes entries 

for the most important and useful books on science and technology published 

in the British Commonwealth between January 1953 and December 1957. 

Entries are based on those in the As/ib book list and are arranged alphabetically 

by author under subject headings which follow the order of the Universal 

Decimal Classification. Each entry is followed by a symbol indicating the 

scope and suitability of the book for a particular class of reader. 


[108] SAHA, J., comp. Union list of learned periodicals. Calcutta region. Calcutta, 
Indian Statistical Institute, 203 Barrackpore Trunk Road, 1959. 
27 cm. 55 p. (Indian Statistical Institute Library, Bibliographic Senes, 
No. 1. 

An alphabetical list of some 2,500 learned periodicals currently received by 

87 libraries in and near Calcutta. 


[r09} InstrruT RoyAL pes ScreNcEs NATURELLES DE BELGIQUE. BRUXELLES. 
Liste des périodiques africains de la Bibliothéque | Lijst van Afrikaanse 
periodieken in de bibliotheek. Bruxelles, l'Institut, 31 rue Vautier, 1960. 
21.5 cm. Index. 

Lists 223 periodicals published in Africa received by the Institute as at 

31 December 1959. Entries are arranged alphabetically by title and give for 
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each periodical the place of publication, year and volume held, size and 
reference number in the Library. 


(110) Kuro’, A. G., et al. Matematika v SSSR za sorok let. 1917-1957 [Forty 
years of mathematics in the USSR 1917-1957]. Moskva, Fizmatgiz, 
1959. 2 vols. Vol. 1, 1,002 p., 43 roubles 80 copecks; vol. 2, 819 p., 
44 roubles 70 copecks. 
Volume 1 is devoted to reviews of works by Soviet mathematicians in different 
fields, mainly during the period 1947-57. It is a continuation of Matematika 
» SSSR za pjatnadcat’ let. [Fifteen years of mathematics in the Soviet Union] 
(Moscow-Leningrad, 1932) and Matematika v SSSR za tridcat’ let. [Thirty years 
of mathematics in the Soviet Union] (Moscow-Leningrad, 1948). Volume 2 
contains a bibliographical index of works published by Soviet mathematicians 
over the whole period of 40 years, and lists some 22,000 works by over 3,600 
authors, arranged in alphabetical order of authors’ names. Biographical notes 
on Soviet mathematicians are also included. 


(111) Bulletin of Turkish publications, January-February 1960. Ankara, 
Ragip Cangara, POB 577. 20 cm. 21 p. 

A monthly bulletin listing publications issued in Turkey during the previous 

month. Full bibliographical details and the price of each work are included. 


[112] | Rosinson, E. J.; Henperson, A. L. New Zealand libraries. Cumulative 
index, vols. 1-20, 1937-1957. Wellington, New Zealand Library 
Association, PO Box 5103, 1960. 62 p. gs. 

A cumulative index to the first 20 volumes of the official organ of the New 

Zealand Library Association. It has been reproduced by Xerox. 


[113] Hudozestvennaja literatura Kazahstana, 1946-1957 (Bibliografiteskiyy uka- 
zatel’ ( [Kazakh literature from 1946 to 1957: a bibliographical index]. 
Alma-Ata, Gosudarstvennaja Respublikanskaja Biblioteka Kazahskoj 
SSR imeni A.S. Pudkina, 1958. 687 p., index. 18 roubles. 

Lists the main works by Kazakh writers, articles on their life and works and 

collections and works of literary criticism published separately or printed in 

Union and Republic periodicals between 1946 and the beginning of 1958. 

The index is in two parts, the first in Kazakh and the second in Russian, each 

of which is subdivided into two sections, “Works by Kazakh writers’ and 

‘Literary criticism’. Writers are listed alphabetically by name. The information 

on each includes a short biographical note, a list of his main works and a list 

of the most important critical and biographical literature about him. Works 
by Kazakh writers published in foreign lenmunees are listed in the Russian 
part of the index. 


[114] U.S. Laprary or Conoress. A List of scientific and technical serials 
currently received by the Library of Congress. Washington, The Library, 
1960. 26 cm. v-+-186 p. A limited number of copies is available free 
from the Publications Unit, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Lists some 13,000 titles of scientific and technical periodicals currently received 

by the Library of Congress. Periodicals published in countries using alphabetic 

languages are entered in a single list arranged alphabetically by title with 

information as to place of publication, frequency and Library of Congress 

call number. Periodicals issued in the Far East are grouped by country of 

origin. 

[115] Poranp. BrsuioreKA Naropowa. Instytut BrsuiocRrariczny. Biblio- 
grafia. Poradmk metodyki bibliograficzne;. Warszawa, Stowarzyszenie 
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Bibliotekarzy Polskich, ul. Konopczynskiego 5/7, 1960. 24.5 cm, 

324 p., index, bibliography. 50 zlotys. 
This manual of bibliographical methodology, published by the Association 
of Polish Librarians, deals in detail with the planning and publication of al] 
kinds of bibliographies (general, national, special, retrospective, select 
regional, local, of persons, of periodicals, etc.) ; ee a ee research: 
bibliographical descriptions; indexes and other bibliographical sources of 
reference; typographical layout, etc. The publications of the Polish Biblio. 
graphical Institute are also described. 


[116] Berwin. DeutscHe STAATSBIBLIOTHEK. Das neue wissenschaftliche Buch 
des Auslands. Berliner Titeldrucke. Neue Folge. Neuerwerbungen dey 
Deutschen Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin. Berlin, Die Bibliothek, Unter den 
Linden 8. 

Combines information formerly contained in Das neue wissenschaftliche Buch des 

Auslands and Berliner Titeldrucke. Neue Folge, both of which ceased publication 

with their last issue for 1959. The combined bibliography, the first issue of 

which is dated October 1960, lists all foreign acquisitions of the Deutsche 

Staatsbibliothek. A special issue covering acquisitions for January-September 


1960 is to be published. 


[117] Feyarerts, Monique. La peinture en Belgique des origines a nos jours, 
Bruxelles, Commission Belge de Bibliographie, 5 rue de la Régence, 
1960. 20.5 cm. 462 p. (Bibliographia belgica, 47.) 

This thesis was submitted to the Ecole Provinciale de Bibliothécaires de 

Brabant. It contains a brief history of painting in Belgium up to the present 

day followed by an annotated select bibliography of over 600 publications 

in French on Belgian paintings. The bibliography was compiled with the 

needs of large public libraries in view. 


[118] BARCELONA. DipuTACION PROVINCIAL. BriBLIOTECA CENTRAL. Catdlogo 
de la Coleccién Cervantina, v. IV. Barcelona, La Biblioteca, 1959. 
27 cm. xx-+ 462 p. 400 pesetas. 
Edited by J. Givanel Mas and Luis M. Plaza Escudero, this publication is the 
fourth volume of the Catdlogo begun in 1941 which, in turn, is the second 
edition of the Catdleg de la Colleccié Cervantica published in three volumes 
between 1916 and 1925. It lists in chronological order the various editions of 
Cervantes’ works, as well as critical works, bibliographies, etc., published 
from 1891 to 1915 inclusive. Each entry is followed by a brief note concerning 
its contents and a critical appreciation. The Preliminary Note by Plaza Escudero 
refers to the main works listed, grouping them under the following headings: 
Don Quijote, Galatea, Novelas Ejemplares, Comedias y Entremeses, Viaje del Parnaso, 
Persiles y Sigismunda, poetry, works by continuators, critical works on Cervantes, 
commemorative speeches, iconography, bibliography on Cervantes, reviews, 
bindings. 


[119] Beruw. Instrrut FUR BIBLIOTHEKSWISSENSCHAFT DER HvuMBOLDT- 
UniversirAt. Gelehrten- und Schriftstellernachlisse in den Bibliotheken 
der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik. Teil 1. Die Nachlasse in den 
wissenschaftlichen Allgemeinbibliotheken. Berlin, Das Institut, 1959. 
21 cm. 103 p., index. DM 4.50. May be ordered from the Deutsche 
Staatsbibliothek, Dienststelle fiir Publikationen, Unter den Linden, 
8, Berlin W8. 

Lists over 700 bequests of scholars and writers held in general learned libraries 

in the German Democratic Republic as at 1 August 1959. Entries are arranged 

alphabetically by names and briefly describe the material available. A second 
volume listing bequests in special libraries will also be issued. 
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[120] | Mory eva, T.L., et al. Proizvedenija A.M. Gorkogo v perevodah na 
inostrannye jazki. Otdel’nye zarubeinye izdanija 1900-1955 gg. Biblio- 
graficesktj ukazatel’ [A. M. Gorky’s works in foreign translation. 
Separate foreign editions, 1900-1955, Bibliographical index]. Moskva, 
Indlatelstvo Vsesojuznoj, Kniznoj Palaty; Vsesojuznaja Gosudarst- 
vennaja Biblioteka Inostrannoj Literatury, 1958. 609 p., indexes, 

rtrait. 18.40 roubles. 

Compiled | by the Bibliographical Science Section of the All-Union State 
Library of Foreign Literature and the Gorky Study Section of the Basic Social 
Science Library of the USSR Academy of Sciences, this index includes indi- 
vidual foreign editions of translations of Gorky’s works, published between 
1goo and 1955. A total of 2,892 separate editions is listed, consisting of transla- 
tions into 44 different languages. The entries are grouped in the following 
sections: complete works and selected works, anthologies, individual works; 
with the material arranged alphabetically in each section according to the 
original titles. 


[121] Instrruro PANAMERICANO DE GeocraFia E Historia. MExico. 
Bibliografia del folklore peruano. México D.F., El Instituto, Exarzobis- 
pado, Tacuvaya 29, 1960. 185 Re indexes. (Publicaciones de la 
Comision de Historia, 92. Comité de Folklore, 1.) 

Lists 1,809 publications on Peruvian folk-lore: scientific works, articles 

published in specialized and semi-specialized journals, informative commen- 

taries published in periodicals, articles reproduced in the literary sections of 
newspapers and journals, etc. In most cases there are notes summarizing the 
subject dealt with and providing geographical references. 


LIBRARIANS HIP 


[122] Vickery, B. C. Faceted classification: a guide to construction and use of 
special schemes. London, Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, 1960. 73 p., biblio- 
graphy, index. 10s. to members of Aslib, 12s.6d. to non-members. 

A practical guide to the use of newer techniques of classification prepared 

mainly to help meet the continuing demand for the construction of special 

classifications for detailed arrangement and cataloguing of documents in 
restricted but intensively cultivated fields of knowledge. It describes how to 
construct and use a faceted classification. 


{123} Avramescu, Aurel; CANDEA, Virgil. Introducere in documentarea stiingi- 
ficé. Bucuresti, Editura Academiei Republicii Populare Romine, 
1960. 24.5 cm. 519 p., index, illus. 25.70 lei. 
A detailed manual on all aspects of scientific documentation work containing 
sections on the role and importance of documentation, general sources of 
documentation, different types of documents and phases of documentation. 
There are eight annexes: international documentation organizations; national 
documentation centres; archives, libraries, museums in Rumania and other 
countries; directories of second-hand bookshops, publishing houses and 
centres of exchange of publications and microfilms; general bibliographical 
sources and works of reference; terms used in the description of publications 
and their corresponding terms in various languages; standards used in the 
technique of documentation and research work; main abbreviations of titles 
and descriptive elements used in bibliographical works and references. The 
table of contents is given in English, Rumanian and Russian. 
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[124] CLeverpon, Cyril W. Report on the first stage of an investigation into th 
comparative efficiency of indexing systems. Cranfield (United Kingdom) 
The College of Aeronautics, Bletchley, Bucks, 1960. 28 cm. 166 > 
(Aslib Cranfield research project. ) 
In 1957 the National Science Foundation, Washington, awarded a grant to 
Aslib for an investigation to be made into the comparative efficiency of four 
indexing systems: the Universal Decimal Classification, an alphabetical 
subject list, the Uniterm system and a faceted classification compiled especially 
for the project. The present report gives a detailed account of the first s 
of the project which involved the indexing by the four systems of 18,000 research 
reports and periodical articles in the general field of aeronautical engineering, 
with half of the documents dealing with the specialized subject of high s 
aerodynamics. (An article on this project appeared in the Bulletin, vol. cL 
no. 11-12, November-December 1958, item 491.) 

A further grant was awarded for the completion of the project which will 
be followed by a detailed analysis of the results. An interim report on the work 
that has been done so far on the test programme which commenced in May 
1960, appeared in November 1960: Interim report on the test programme of an 
investigation into the comparative efficiency of indexing systems, 84 p. 


[125] AmericAN Liprary AssociaATION, CHicaGo. Studying the community; 
a basis for planning library adult education services. Chicago, The Associa- 
tion, 50 East Huron Street, 1960. 23 cm. 144 p. $2.50. 

Describes the methods for gathering and organizing the varied information 

needed for planning and carrying out a really effective library adult education 

oer suited to the needs and interests of the individual community, 
he material in the book is based on the experience of eight public libraries 

(metropolitan, regional and county) which participated in the Library 

Community Project of the American Library Association for five years, 


[126] FunpagAo CaLousTe GULBENKIAN. SERVIGOS DE _ BIBLIOTECASs, 
Boletim informatio, nim. 1, outubro 1960. Lisboa, Fundagado .. ., 
Avenida de Berna. 

A quarterly bulletin for public library readers containing short articles in 

simple style and news of the activities of the Foundation. The first number 

includes a catalogue of the books in the Foundation’s libraries in Portugal. 


[127] Huncary. Miveréptsiicyr Miniszrtrrum KéoényvrAri Oszti- 
LYANAK MunkKATARSAI. Magyar kinyvtdrak | Bibliothéques en Hongrie | 
Libraries in Hungary | Biblioteki v Vengrij 1960. Budapest, Miivelédé- 
siigyi . . ., 1960. 20 cm. 
This volume of illustrations was prepared by the Libraries Division of the 
Hungarian Ministry of Education on the occasion of the Conference on the 
International Exchange of Publications in Europe organized in September 
1960 by the Government of Hungary with assistance of Unesco. It shows the 
activities of Hungarian libraries and librarians. The introduction and text 
are given in English, French, Hungarian and Russian. 


[128] American AssociATION OF LAw LisRarIEs. Cutting costs in acquisitions 
and cataloging. Proceedings of the Institute for Law Libraries, June 1959. 
South Hackensack, N.J., Fred B. Rothman & Co., 57 Leuning Street, 
1960. 28 cm. viii+67 p. $4.50. (AALL publications series, no. 1.) 

This is the first of a series of professional monographs which will publish the 

papers of the biennial Institutes held by the Association and work manuals, 

bibliographies and other similar tools. It contains a general survey of the 

question of cutting costs in acquisitions and cataloguing in law libraries, 
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followed by chapters on the serials collection, government documents, the 
check-list as a substitute for cataloguing, bookbinding, etc. 
The second volume in the series is entitled Order procedures, a manual, by 


Viola Bird (1960, 66 p., $4.50). 


[1299] MUKHERJEE, A. Book selection and systematic bibliography. Calcutta, 
World Press, 1960. 105 p. 6 rupees. 

Written mainly for students of librarianship, this small book deals with the 

principles and practice of book selection and the types and technique of 

systematic bibliography, including a critical evaluation of the British National 

Bibliography and the Indian National Bibliography. 


[130] | Astip, Lonpon. Survey of information | library units in industrial and 
commercial organizations. London, Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, 1960. 
24.5 cm. 48 p. 

Contains the results of a survey carried out in 1956-58 of the information 

library units of a sample comprising 52 British industrial and commercial 

organizations. Information and statistics are given on the position within the 

organization, size, staff and cost of such units, library materials held, equip- 

ment and methods used, and services and operations. 


[131] | Canapa. Dominion Bureau or Srartistics. Survey of libraries, pars I: 
Public libraries | Relevé des bibliothéques, partie I: Bibliothéques publiques, 
1958. Ottawa, The Bureau, 1960. 28 cm. 56 p. $0.75. 

After a brief review of the national scene describing the National Library, the 

Canadian Library Association and library education in Canada, this report 

contains information for the year 1958 on 873 public libraries of all types in 

all Canadian provinces. 


[132] Ruocco ies, Melville J.; Mosrecky, Vaclav. Russian and East European 
publications in the libraries of the United States. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, 1960. 24 cm. xv-+ 396 p., index. 
$10. (Columbia University studies in library service, no. 11.) 

The first part of this reference work on Russian and East European collections 

in American libraries covers basic procedures for handling these collections, 

including budgets and finance, selection, acquisition, cataloguing, bibliogra- 
phical control, and such special ‘ay oem as governmental restrictions, paper 
deterioration, and translations. The second part is a series of tables constituting 

a statistical evaluation of the collections. 


REFERENCE WORKS 


[133] OrszAcn, Laszlé. English-Hungarian dictionary | Angol-magyar szétdr. 
Budapest, Akadémiai Kiad6, 1960. 24.5 cm. xvi+2,336 p. 

Contains 110,000 English words and 150,000 idiomatic phrases with their 

Hungarian equivalents. The text is arranged in two columns to a page. This 

is o most complete English-Hungarian dictionary to be printed in Hungary 

to date. 


[134] Guatsrer, G. A. Glossary of the book: terms used in papermaking, printing, 
bookbinding and publishing with notes on illuminated manuscripts, biblio- 
philes, private presses and printing societies. London, George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., Ruskin House, Museum Street, 1960. 25.5 cm. xvi+ 
484 p., illus. £6.6s. net. 

Contains some 2,600 definitions arranged alphabetically explaining the terms 
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used in papermaking, printing, bookbinding and the book trade. It includes 
biographical entries for prominent craftsmen from Gutenberg to Meynell 
and notes on schools of illumination, famous manuscripts, private resses, 
printing societies, literary prizes and well-known book collectors. While most 
entries are short, such basic items as blockmaking, bookbinding, lithography 
monotype, etc., receive fuller treatment. Lengthy extracts translated Fon 
Grafisk uppslagsbok, the well-known Swedish dictionary of the graphic arts, are 
given. The volume is fully illustrated by line and tone blocks and includes 
colour plates for the various printing processes described. 


[135] | Corompra. DEPARTAMENTO ADMINISTRATIVO NACIONAL DE Esta- 
pistica. Directorio de bibliotecas y editoriales en Colombia. Boletin no. 4. 
Bogota, El Departamento, 1960. 27 cm. 61 p. 

The second edition of this directory lists 333 libraries of all types (with a total 

of 1,628,629 volumes) existing in Colombia in 1958 and the names and 

addresses of Colombian publishing houses. 


[136] OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


AMERICAN LiprARY AssocIATION CHICAGO. Young adult services in the public library, 
Chicago, The Association, 50 East Huron Street, 1960. 22.5 cm. 64 p. $1.50. Contains 
chapters on services for young adults, selection of materials and reading guidance. 

Anna | sore Leben und Werk. Ein Literaturverzeichnis. Leipzig, VEB Verlag fiir Buch- und 
Bibliothekswesen, Gerichtsweg 26, 1960. 21 cm. 40 p. DMo.65. 

Cuaupuurl, S. Annual bibliography of indological studies (Being a survey of me publi- 
cations), vol. 2, 1954. Calcutta, The Asiatic Society, 1 Park Street, 1958. 22 cm. 63 p. 

Comrrato NAZIONALE PER LA ProputtTivita, Roma. Giornate di studio sull’ informazione, 
Roma, 27-28 maggio 1960. Relazioni e comunicazioni. Roma, I] Comitato, 1960. 27.5 cm. 

FERENCZYNE WENDELIN, Lidia. Kinai-Magyar bibliografia/Chinese- Hungarian bibliography/ 
Kitajsko-vengerskaja bibliografija. Budapest, Orszagos Széchényi Kényvtar, 1959. 
20.5 cm. 334 p., index, illus. 25 forints. (Uj bibliogrdfiai fiizetek, IV.). 

Gatual, Ervin. A tudomdnyos szakkiényvtdr a mezigazdasdg szolgdlatdban. Budapest, 
Orszagos Mezégazdas4gi Kényvtar és Dokumetaciés Kézpont, Attila utca 53, 1959. 
92 p. 25 cm. A study of the most important questions concerning agricultural libra- 
ries, with special reference to Hungary. Detailed English and Russian summaries. 

Hearp, J. Norman. Bookman’s guide to Americana. 2nd ed. New York, Scarecrow Press 
Inc., 257 Fourth Avenue, 1960. 412 p. 21 cm. $9.50. Lists nearly 8,500 Americana titles. 

Matnes, Miriam S. A basic book collection for elementary grades. 7th ed. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, 1960. 144 p., index. 22 cm. $2. 

PerazA SarAusA, Fermin. Bibliografia martiana 1958-1959. La Habana, Biblioteca 
Municipal, 1960. 23.5 cm. 12 p. Lists work by and about the Cuban patriot José 
Marti, published in Cuba or abroad. 

Schach-Bibliographie. Verzeichnis der in der Deutschen Biicherei und der Universitatsbibliothek 
Leipzig vorhandenen Schachliteratur zusammengestellt anlasslich der XIV. Schach-Olympiade 
in Leipzig (16. Oktober bis 9. November 1960). Leipzig, 1960. 24 cm. 61 p. Obtainable 
from Deutsche Biicherei, Leipzig. 

Tice, Leo W. A classified bibliography for the field of social work. Santa Clara (Calif.), 
Premier Publishers, 518 Robert Avenue, 1959. 25 cm. 235 p. $4. 5,500 titles. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE. Selected bibliography of recent 
materials related to international education. Washington, The Department, 1959. 14 P. 
(Information on education around the world, no. 25.) 

Van Be.varencH, Georges. Le libre accés aux rayons dans les bibliothéques. Adaptation de la 
méthode Cutter pour le rangement des livres. 2° édition. Bruxelles, Pierre de Méyére (ca. 
1960). 19 cm. 124 p. 

VERHAEGEN, Paul. Le problime de ’habitat rural en Afrique noire. Bruxelles, Centre de 
Documentation Economique et Sociale Africaine (CEDESA), 42 rue du Commerce, 
1960. 22.5 cm. xiii+73 p., index. 100 Belgian francs. (Enguétes bibliographiques, 
fasc. III.) Lists 433 publications dealing with village housing in Africa. 


NEWS AND INFORMATION 


[137] 
OF PUBLICATIONS 


On 23 November 1960, Guatemala de- 

ited with Unesco instruments of rati- 
fication of the Convention concerning the 
International Exchange of Publications 
and of the Convention concerning the 
Exchange of Official Publications and 
Government Documents between States. 

According to its Article 16, the former 
of these two conventions comes into 
force 12 months after the date of deposit 
of the third instrument of ratification. 
As Guatemala is the third State to ratify 
it, the other two being France and 


[138] 


Since November 1960, Spain has been 
rticipating in the Unesco Coupon 
Scheme which at present operates in 
38 countries. The Unesco Coupon Scheme 
was introduced 12 years ago in order to 
facilitate the purchase abroad of edu- 
cational, scientific and cultural publi- 
cations and of cultural films and scientific 
materials. The Spanish participation is 
limited for the time being to the issue 
of coupons for the purchase of foreign 
books and periodicals. The Instituto 
Nacional del Libro Espajfiol, calle Ferraz 
no. 13, Madrid, acts as distributing 
agency for Unesco coupons. 
Arrangements have also recently been 


[139] 


Unesco is proposing to compile a com- 
prehensive list of micro-publishers, 
including book publishers who also use 
micro techniques and libraries, societies 
and institutes which publish any pro- 
portion of their work in this medium. It 
will not include photographic contrac- 
tors, i.e. firms which make micro-copies 
for a specific customer but do not publish 
material on their own account, libraries 
or societies which produce micro-copies 
for internal use but do not distribute 
copies commercially. 


Unesco Bull. Libr., vol. XV, no. 2, March-April 1961 


NEW CONVENTIONS ON THE EXCHANGE 


Israel, it will come into force on 23 No- 
vember 1961. 

The Convention concerning the 
Exchange of Official Publications and 
Government Documents between States 
has already been ratified by Ceylon, 
France and Israel and will come into 
force on 30 May 1961. 

Copies of the new conventions in 
English, French, Russian and Spanish 
may be obtained from the Division of 
Libraries, Documentation and Archives 
of Unesco, place de Fontenoy, Paris-7°, 
France. 


EXTENSION OF UNESCO COUPON SCHEME 


made for the cashing of Unesco travel 
coupons in Italy. At present, Unesco 
travel coupons are issued in nine countries 
to scientitsts, students, journalists, etc., 
travelling for educational, scientific or 
cultural purposes, and can be cashed in 
19 countries, in the same way as tra- 
vellers’ cheques, thus assisting the users 
to overcome the currency restrictions 
normally limiting the availability of 
foreign currency for educational travel. 

Travel coupons can now be cashed at 
the counters of the Banco di Roma in 
Rome, Florence, Genoa, Milan, Naples, 
Palermo, Turin and Venice. 


LIST OF MICRO-PUBLISHERS 


The list will cover all micro formats 
—roll microfilm, micro-opaques (cards), 
transparent microfiche, microrite, micro- 
tape, microtext, etc. Publishers of Xerox 
copies will also be included if this proves 
practicable. 

All micro-publishers are invited to 
write to the Division of Libraries, Docu- 
mentation and Archives of Unesco, place 
de Fontenoy, Paris-7°, giving the follow- 
ing information: 

Full name and address of the firm/ 
library/institution, etc. 
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Name of person in charge of micro publi- 
cations or of person to whom corres- 
pondence should be addressed. 

Year in which micro-publishing com- 
menced. 

Details of formats used: microfilm (reels), 
35 mm., 16 mm. or other sizes (state 
size); micro-opaque (card), 3x5 cm. 
or other sizes; microfiche (transpa- 
rency), 3X5 cm, 9X12 cm. or other 
sizes (state size) ; other formats. 

A copy of any published catalogue (giving 


[140] 


Representatives from 12 European coun- 
tries, the United States of America and 
Canada, unanimously decided on 12 
October 1960 to recommend the creation 
of an international centre for translations 
from East European countries. Initially 
the programme is to cover science and 
technology. 
The Centre 


will be housed at the 


Technical Library of the University of 


Delft (Netherlands) and will: (a) establish 
a rmanent connexion between the 
national centres handling these transla- 
tions and initiate joint studies; (b) keep 
an index of translations available and 
issue a regular bulletin of new additions; 
(c) collect non-commercial translations 
from countries able and prepared to 
contribute them. 

In this connexion the United States of 
America have promised to contribute 
their journals and special publications. 
They will also send every year 18,000 
abstracts, paper copies of translations in 
stock at the rate of 3,500 a year, and 
8,000 microfilms. 


[141] 





petons if any), list of titles (gi 

requency if published regularly), o- 
broadsheets. 

Total number of titles: film, card, fiche, 
other. 

Types of material published: printed 
books, periodicals, manuscripts, report 
literature, university theses, new publi- 
cations or other material. 

Brief summary of projects. 

Any special remarks. 


EUROPEAN TRANSLATION CENTRE 


The Centre will concentrate on makin 
known and available scientific and techno- 
logical translations from Russian into 
English, French and German. Later it 
may include the social sciences and 
extend its linguistic coverage to Chinese, 
Japanese and other ‘difficult’ languages. 

The meeting of European experts 
proposed that the Centre should be set 
up for a short trial period, during which 
time it would rely on the help of the 
European Productivity Agency of the 
Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation, which originated the idea. 
The delegates hoped that it would then 
continue as an independent unit, open- 
ing its doors to new members. 

Non-commercial translations collected 
by the Centre will be made available 
to the public for a nominal sum repre- 
senting reproduction costs plus a small 
charge for overheads. This latter charge 
will contribute to the upkeep of the 
Centre. 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


ON MEDICAL LIBRARIANSHIP 


The second International Congress on 
Medical Librarianship will be held at 
the Shoreham Hotel in Washington, 
D.C., USA, from 16 to 22 June 1963, 
under the auspices of the Medical Library 
Association and in conjunction with its 
sixty-second Convention. 

Dr. Frank B. Rogers, Director of the 
US National Library of Medicine, is 
General Chairman of the Congress and 
Miss M. Ruth MacDonald will serve as 
its Executive Secretary. The Congress 
Secretariat will be in the National 
Library of Medicine. An Organizing 


Committee has been established to help 
in an overall capacity, with special 
responsibilities for programme develop- 
ment. 

The topics to be discussed at the 
Congresss will be announced in _ the 
summer or early autumn (1961). 

Medical librarians (outside the United 
States of America and Canada) who 
plan to attend the 1963 Congress are 
invited to send their names, position, 
titles and library addresses to the Exe- 
cutive Secretary for the Congress mailing 
lists. 
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[142] 
ON MICROCARDS 


Since 1 January 1960 all journals received 
by Excerpta Medica have been reproduced 
on microcards. This means that the more 
than 2,500 journals, which constitute the 
bulk of the world’s medical literature, 
have become immediately and continu- 
ally accessible to the editors and office 
staff. Because microcards can be used to 
obtain an unlimited number of copies, 
different editors can now consult a given 
publication simultaneously; mailing of 
articles to abstractors has been facili- 
tated, and gaps in the journal files no 
longer exist. A filing space of several 
large rooms has been reduced to a card 
system which occupies one wall. Excerpta 
Medica is now able to supply physicians 
with any article, from any medical 
journal in the world, within two weeks’ 
time. 

The microcard has a standard size of 
9x12 cm. and contains 30 to 50 pages 


[143] 
IN CEYLON 


Two new organizations have recently been 
created in Ceylon with a view to arousing 
the people’s interest in books and reading 
and improving the country’s library 
services. 

In December 1959, Mr. Frank Gardner, 
Borough Librarian of Luton, visited 
Ceylon as a Unesco expert to study 
library development there. As a result of 
discussions he had with the competent 
authorities an Association of Librarians 
was formed in August 1960 under the 
joint auspices of the Unesco National 
Commission and the Department of 
Cultural Affairs. The Director of Cultural 
Affairs gave the Association a small 
subsidy for its initial organization. The 
Association intends to seek affiliation with 
the International Federation of Library 
Associations. 

The National Book Trust of Ceylon, 
established in accordance with a plan 
= under the Unesco Project on 

eading Materials, functions as a section 
of the Sri Lanka Sahitya Mandalaya 
(Academy of Letters), an autonomous 
body set up by an Act of Parliament of 
Ceylon 1958. It has been formed to 
promote and encourage the habit of 
reading and the wider distribution of 


MEDICAL LITERATURE 


of text, dependent on the format of the 
journal in question. The card can be read 
with the aid of a special reader, or it can 
be enlarged photographically. Excerpta 


Medica supplies true-size photostatic 
copies, with or without the microcard, 
on request. 


The cost of a microcard containing 30 
to 50 pages of text is 3 shillings per card. 
Photostatic copies are made available 
at 2 shillings per page. Orders—prefer- 
ably by postcard—should give all avail- 
able bibliographical data or, for litera- 
ture originally published after 1 January 
1960, references to volume and abs- 
tract number of one of Excerpta Medica’s 
21 sections, 

Further information may be obtained 
from Excerpta Medica Foundation, 119- 
123 Herengracht, Amsterdam, The Neth- 
erlands. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF READING 


books in Ceylon, by organizing lectures 
and meetings of all kinds, holding exhi- 
bitions and displays, publishing and 
selling periodicals, amphlets and 
books, etc. The first task undertaken by 
the Trust was the holding of a seminar 
on the preparation of reading materials 
for new literates in November 1959. In 
May-June 1960 it organized an exhi- 
bition of over 2,500 copies of books 
published in Ceylon within the last 
10 years. After being shown in Colombo 
the exhibition was held in Kandy and 
other important towns. 

The Trust acts as a clearing house for 
information on local books and issues 
a quarterly magazine Potha-Patha (Books), 
containing descriptions of books published 
in Ceylon and articles on general reading, 
authorship, publishing, bookselling and 
library management. 

The Trust plans to carry out a six- 
month survey of the reading interests 
of out-of-school readers who read in 
Sinhalese with a view to providing 
guidance for authors, publishers, librar- 
ians and booksellers in the production 
and distribution of suitable literature for 
the people. It also plans to hold a seminar 
on book production. 
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[144] 
OF PAKISTAN 


The Government of Pakistan passed a 
resolution on 25 July 1960 authorizing 
the establishment of an autonomous 
National Book Centre at Karachi, to be 
followed in due course by the setting up 
of branches in East and West Pakistan. 

The functions of the Centre will include 
the collection and publication of statis- 
tical and bibliographical information on 
reading materials; carrying out surveys 
of the tastes and needs of the reading 
public; organization of exhibitions of 
books; encouragement of wider and more 
discriminating interests in books among 
all sections of the population; publication 
of booklists and a uae ides and other 
eerie annotated lists of books 
produced in the country; preparation of 
selective subject lists pid er to help 


NATIONAL BOOK CENTRE 


young readers and their teachers and 
parents whose task it is to guide them 

The affairs of the Centre will be 
managed by a Board of 11 mem 
under the chairmanship of the Educa. 
tional Adviser of the Government of 
Pakistan. The Board will include the 
President of the Libraries Association of 
Pakistan and _ representatives of the 
Unesco Regional Centre for the Promo- 
tion of Reading Materials, Karachi, of 
the Pakistan Publishers and Booksellers’s 
Association, and of the Pakistan Writers’ 
Guild. 

The Centre will be financed by grants 
and other assistance from the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan, Unesco and other 
agencies interested in its work, 


[145] BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SOUTH 
ASIAN MANUSCRIPTS 
The School of Oriental and African 


Studies, University of London, is carrying 
out a survey of manuscripts on South 
Asia available in the United Kingdom. 
It will cover the entire Indian sub- 
continent, Afghanistan and Tibet, and 
South-East Asia (Burma, Malaya, Singa- 
— Indonesia, Thailand, Cambodia, 

os, North and South Viet-Nam and 


[146] BRITISH MUSEUM’S 


The October 1957 issue of the Bulletin 
(vol. XI, no. 10, item 391) contained an 
article by F. C Francis, then Keeper of 
Printed Books of the British Museum and 
now Director and Librarian of the 
Museum, concerning the proposal of 
the Trustes of the Museum to produce 
by means of photo-offset lithography 
a complete edition of the British Museum 
catalogue as at the end of 1955 in some 
300 volumes. 

There was some question as to whether 
the need for the British Museum cata- 
logue had not been lessened by the 
appearance of the Library of Congress 
catalogue. A comparison of the coverage 
of the two catalogues, however, showed 
that there was very little overlapping 
and that the British Museum catalogue 
was incomparably richer in books pub- 
lished before 1800 and twice as rich in 
foreign books. 


the Philippines). The manuscripts, includ- 
ing private and family documents and 
papers, government archives, the papers 
of trade organizations, etc., will be listed 
and annotated. When the survey has 
been completed, the material will be 


classified by subjects, indexed and 
published. 
CATALOGUE 

The first eight volumes of the new 
catalogue, from DF to ENGLAND, 
appeared in October 1960 and _ the 


present production rate of eight volumes 
every two months will be maintained 
until Z is completed in 1967. Then the 
first 51 volumes, A-DEZ, will be brought 
into line with the others. 

The reprinting of the British Museum's 

eneral catalogue is a formidable task. 

ft consists of about 1,600 large bound 
volumes in which some two and a quarter 
million entries of the 1880-1900 cata- 
logue are interspersed with three or four 
million printed slips representing later 
accessions. 

Fortunately, vane eg we | little work 
has had to be done by hand. An instru- 
ment called an ‘abstractor’ specially 
designed for the purpose can reproduce 
one or several lines of type, whether from 
the original columns or the later slips. 
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Once the Museum staff have numbered 
the entries in proper sequence the abstrac- 
tor reproduces them in succession on 
continuous strips of film. The numbers 
and any other unwanted parts of the 
entries are then painted out, and the film 


[147] 
ON MICROCARDS 


The Microcard Foundation, 901 Twenty- 
sixth Street, N.W., Washington 7, D.C., 
USA, has recently reproduced on micro- 
cards Migne’s Patrologiae cursus completus. 
The price of the Series latina (221 vols., 


[148] 


In 1959, the National Assembly of the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia adopted a 
law setting up a unified library system. 
At the same time a law on adult education 
activities was adopted (the first legal 
document in the world on this subject) 
and a law on museums and art galleries. 
The adoption of these three laws means 
that the whole field of public adult edu- 
cation activities in Czechoslovakia, includ- 
ing library activities, is now covered by 
legal provisions. 

Under the law relating to libraries, 
these institutions are to be combined in a 
uniform system. Paragraph 2 states that 
the system is to include all libraries 
established and directed by the central 
administrative authorities, national com- 
mittees and other governmental bodies, 
the competent organs of social organiza- 
tions which form part of the National 
Front, the unified agricultural co-opera- 
tives, business concerns and scientific and 
cultural institutions, whether the libraries 
are attached to independently organized 
institutions (institutes) or to branches of 
other institutions. The law confirms the 
principle of co-operation and mutual help 
between the large libraries and those 
with small resources. The main purpose 
of libraries is to serve man and to assist in 
his education, ‘so that every citizen may 
be able to borrow the book he needs from 
any library open to the general public’. 
_Under the terms of the law, the central 
library of the Republic of Czechoslovakia 
is the State Library of the Republic. Its 
chief duties are: (a) to preserve perma- 
nently the national Czech and Slovak 
literature; (b) to compile a bibliography 
of the past and present literary produc- 
tion, and to co-ordinate bibliographical 


is cut up into double-column pages for 
printing by offset lithography. 

The response from subscribers was so 
good that the price was reduced from the 
originally proposed £8 to £6.10s. a 
volume. 


‘PATROLOGIAE CURSUS COMPLETUS’ 


28 cm.) is $850; that of the Series graeca 
(166 vols., 28 cm.) is $560 for orders 
placed before 31 July 1961 and $660 for 
orders placed after that date. 


NEW LAW ON CZECHOSLOVAK LIBRARIES 


work throughout Czechoslovakia; (c) as 
a central scientific general library, to 
house the most important works produced 
by the nation and throughout the world, 
and to make them available to the public; 
(d) to carry out the necessary research 
work, establish the theoretical principles 
of library science and afford methodo- 
logical assistance to the libraries included 
in the unified system. 

The basis of this system is constituted 
by the people’s libraries. The district 
and regional libraries are centres for the 
provision of methodological, bibliogra- 
phical, inter-library and _ information 
services to all the libraries in the unified 
system. Each commune has its people’s 
library, founded by the executive body 
of the local national committee, which 
also maintains and directs it. In the place 
where the regional national committee 
has its headquarters, the regional library 
also performs, as a rule, the functions of 
a district and municipal library. In the 
place where the district national com- 
mittee has its headquarters, the people’s 
district library also operates as the local 
library. Where appropriate, the people’s 
local library may also form part of 
another adult education institution. 

At present there are the following 
categories of libraries: popular, school, 
State scientific, those belonging to the 
unified trade union organization, techni- 
cal, those belonging to the Academies 
of Science, hospital, military, and museum. 
This division of libraries into different 
categories is based principally on the 
composition of the book stock of each 
library, its function and its readers’ 
particular field of professional interest. 
The law does not pre-suppose that no 
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types of library other than those men- 
tioned above will be established as the 
library system develops; on the contrary, 
it encourages the development of other 
and new types of library. 

The central administrative authorities 
are responsible for the central adminis- 
tration and supervision of the libraries 
in the unified system. The Ministry of 
Education and Culture supervises the 
cultural and educational aspects of the 
activities of the libraries in the unified 
system, and advises the central admi- 
nistrative authorities with regard to the 
measures that should be taken. The law 
gives prominence to the Central Council 
for Libraries, as an advisory, executive 
and co-ordinating organ of the Ministry 
of Education and Culture. In Slovakia, 
the advisory, executive and co-ordinating 
organ of the Commissariat for Education 
and culture is the Slovak Council for 
Libraries. The advisory, executive and 
co-ordinating organs of the councils of 
the national regional and district com- 
mittees, for questions concerning the 
libraries in the unified system, are the 
regional and district libraries commissions. 

The librarian’s work is regarded as an 
important factor in education; he must 
therefore possess the necessary professional 
qualifications. It is the librarian’s duty, 
in particular, to watch over the readers’ 
interests and, by making use of all the 
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resources that books can provide, to he 
to meet the citizens’ ever growin Ae 
for greater general and specialized know. 
ledge and for wider cultural experience, 

The law also provides that library 
buildings shall be adequate, from the 
standpoint both of the size of the collec. 
tions to be housed and of the functions 
and importance of libraries. The admi- 
nistrative authorities, organizations and 
institutions which establish and direct 
libraries supply the nucleus of their book 
stock and provide them with the means 
to add to their collections, so as to ensure 
their efficient operation and their future 
development. 

From what has been said in this short 
article concerning the law on Czecho- 
slovak libraries, some idea can be gained 
of the broad foundation which has been 
provided for the future development of 
libraries in Czechoslovakia, where there 
are more than 60,000 libraries, housing 
more than 60 million volumes. The new 
standards established by law have already 
borne fruit in the form of improved orga- 
nization and practice. Because of their 
scope and the principles underlying them, 
they also open up far-reaching prospects 
in the field of library work, thus ensuri 
a steady improvement in the educate 
level of the Czechoslovak people as a 
whole and the development of its cultural 
life. 








STUDY ABROAD 
XII 1960-61 


The latest edition of Study Abroad is now available. This annual handbook is published 
as an international service to students. No other publication gives a complete listing 
of opportunities for fellowships and scholarships (100,000 this year) offered by govern- 
ments, universities, foundations and other institutions. 

The perfected system of classification adopted enables the reader to find all details 
simply and rapidly: who can study, what subjects and where, what is the amount of 
each award, and how and where application may be made. ; 

Several important scholarship and fellowship programmes are listed in this edition 
of Study Abroad for the first time, for example, the British Commonwealth Scholarship 
and Fellowship Plan and the programme of the University of Friendship among 
Nations in Moscow. 

Study Abroad is a reference book of interest to all libraries, information centres, offices 
of cultural attachés, foreign student advisers, and anyone contemplating study in a 
foreign country. 


736 p. $3 15/- (stzg.) 10,50 NF 
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EXCHANGE 


The exchange offers listed below supplement material published in the Handbook on the inter- 
national exchange of publications, 2nd edition. Libraries with publications available for 
exchange which are not already mentioned in the Handbook are requested to send details to the 
Unesco Division of Libraries, Documentation and Archives. As space permits, the information 


will be published in this section of the Bulletin. 


ARGENTINA 


(149) BIBLIOTECA DE LA ASOCIACION 
AyuDA Y ORIENTACION AL 
InvALipo, Avda Santa Fe 880, 
Buenos Aires 

Offers its publications and duplicates in 

exchange for publications on social medi- 

cine, hygiene, re-education and employ- 
ment of physically handicapped persons, 
legislation, etc. 


COLOMBIA 


(150) Brstioreca NACIONAL DE 

CotomsiA, calle 24, 5-60, Bogota 
Offers for exchange the Diario oficial 
(Boletin de la Contraloria Gral. de la 
Repiblica), the Boletin de estadistica 
(Informe del Procurador Gral. de la 
Nacién) and publications on _ history, 
literature, etc. 


CUBA 


[151] Brstioreca DEL ARCHIVO 

NACIONAL DE CusaA, La Habana 
Offers its duplicate publications (list on 
request) in exchange for publications on 
archives. 


FRANCE 


[152] Kiw-Cé, BULLETIN 
BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE, 51 rue Geoffroy- 
Saint-Hilaire, Paris-5° 

This bibliographical bulletin dealing 

with Viet-Nam and South-East Asia is 

offered for exchange. 


INDIA 


[153] Munistry oF ScrentIFIC 
RESEARCH AND CULTURAL 
Arrairs, 1E 3, Curzon Road, 

‘A’ Barracks, New Delhi 

Offers for exchange: 

Aj Ki Kahani—a symposium in Hindi. 

Annual report of the Ministry... 1958-59, 

1959-60, in English and in Hindi. 

Aspects of theatre in India today. 


Unesco Bull. Libr., vol. XV, no. 2, Marc h-April 1961 


Bharatiya Rang Manch. 

Classified catalogue of books of the Ministry .. . 

Cultural forum (periodical), December 
1958- . 

Directory of museums in India. 

Facilities for technical education in India. 

Indian archaeology, annual review 1958-59. 

Indian museum review, 1957-58. 

Museums in India. 

Proceedings of the meetings of the All India 
Council for Technical Education, eleventh, 
twelth, thirteenth meetings. 

Report of assessment Committee on Vijnan 
Manairs, vols. I, L. 

Report of the Indian Management Education 
Study Team. 

Sanskriti (periodical in Hindi), June- 
July 1959- - | 

Sanskriti Kya Hai?—a symposium in Hindi. 

Scholarships for study abroad and at home. 

Studies in theoretical physics, vols. 1, 11, III. 

Summary of the annual report of the Ministry . . . 
1958-59, 1959-60, in English and in 
Hindi. 

The short story—an international symposium. 

The way we lwe—a symposium. 

Town planning in India: status and education. 

What is a great novel? What is culture? 


[154] Saucar Untversrry LipRary, 
Sagar 

Offers the following publications for 

exchange: 

Singh Gour, Hari. Fact and fancies. 

—. Hindu code. 

—. Penal law of India. 
. Spirit of Buddhism. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: his life and work. 

Dr. Sir Hari Singh Gour’s commemoration 
volume. 


ISRAEL 


[155] Israet FoLKLore Society, 

POB 314, Tel Aviv 
Offers its journal Yeda-’Am (in Hebrew 
with English summaries) in exchange for 
publications on folk-lore and ethnology. 
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ITALY 
[156] Arcurvio pi Strato, 


Messina 

Offers for exchange: 

Collezione delle leggi e de’ decreti reali del 
Regno delle Due Sicilie, 1820-1857, 430 p. 

Il fuoco olimpico dalla Grecia a Roma—a 
cura del TCI e del CONTI, Milano, 1960, 
223 p. 

Luigo Sturzo commemorato da _ Giuseppe 
Caronia alla famiglia siciliana il 14 Ottobre 
1959, Roma, 1949, 23 Pp. 

Malvestiti, Piero. Discorso sulla zona di 
libero scambio, Roma, 1959, 52 p. 


NETHERLANDS 

[157] BrBLioTHEEK DER 
LANDBOUWHOGESCHOOL 
(Library of the Agricultural 
University), Gen. Foulkesweg 1 a, 
Wageningen 


Publications wanted 


$$ 


Offers its Wageningse tijdschriftenlijst (List 
of periodicals and serials in agricultural 
libraries at Wageningen), 3 vols., 1958- 
59, in exchange for similar lists. 


RUMANIA 


[158] Instrrurut Pepacoaic, Brsuioreca 
B-dul V. Pirvan nr. 4, Timisoara 
Offers its Lucrdrile stiintifice ale Institutulyj 
Pedagogic Matematicd-Fizicd, vol. I, 1958 
onwards (summaries in foreign languages) 
in exchange for publications on mathe. 
matics, physics and philology. 
VENEZUELA 
[159] Muszo NacIonaL bE Crencus 
NATURALES, Plaza Morelos, Los 
Caobos, Caracas. 
Offers its quarterly Boletin (illustrated) in 
exchange for publications on natural 
sciences, anthropology and related fields, 


PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


ARGENTINA 


[160] Brstioreca Luis L. EtcHevere, 

Santa Fé 160, Parana, Entre Rios 
Requests publications on the social 
sciences, especially law. 


AUSTRALIA 


[161] Barturev Liprary, University of 
Melbourne, Parkville No. 2, 
Victoria 

Requests the following publication: 

Economic survey for Asia and the Far East, 

1956 (Economic bulletin for Asia and the 
Far East, ECAFE, vol. 7, no. 4). 


BRAZIL 


[162] UnNtversipADE Do RECIFE, 
Instituto de Biologia Maritima e 
Oceanografia, Praia da Piedade, 
Recife, Pernambuco, Caixa 
Postal 1076 

Requests publications on maritime bio- 

logy, oceanography and sea fishing. 


FRENCH WEST INDIES 


[163] BrsviorHtgue pu Lycte GerviL_e 
Ré&acue, Basse-Terre, Guade- 
loupe 

Requests biographies, fiction and ency- 

clopaedias for children of secondary 

education level. 


INDIA 


[164] INTERNATIONAL INFORMATIVE 
Liprary, Pandey Building, 


Auraiya, Etawah District, U. P. 
Requests educational and cultural publi- 
cations. 


[165] BrxrRaMNaAGaR KisHoRE SANGHA, 
PO Haria, District Midnapore 
(West Bengal) 

Requests books on all subjects, preferably 

in Bengali or English. 


[166] Monati-DesicHAK VIVEKANANDA 
PATHAGAR, PO Mohati, District 
Midnapore (West Bengal) 

Requests fiction and cultural publications, 

preferably in Bengali or English. 

[167] CHaTRA MonILA PATHAGAR AND 

StLpasRaM, 139 A. P. Ghosh Road, 

Chatra, PO Serampore, District 

Hooghly (West Bengal) 

This institute for women requests publi- 

cations on social, cultural and vocational 

education, preferably in Bengali or 

English. 


[168] Gostnpa-pHAM Cus, Chatra, 
Sitalatala, PO Serampore, District 
Hooghly (West Bengal) : 

Requests books on all subjects for its 

rural library, preferably in Bengali or 

English. 

[169] JAGRATA SANGHA LIBRARY, 

Chatra, G. T. Road, Kalitola 

Lane, PO Serampore, District 

Hooghly (West Bengal) 
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Free distribution 
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Requests fiction and educational and 
cultural works. 


JAPAN 

(170) SHIMONIIDA Unesco GAKUEN 
(Shimoniida Unesco Association), 
Otomo-cho Rikuzentakata City, 
Iwate pref. 

Requests educational and cultural publi- 

cations suitable for young people. 


PAKISTAN 

[171] CENTRAL INsTITUTE OF ISLAMIC 
REsEARCH, 191-A, Sindhi Muslim 
Housing Society, Drigh Road, 
Karachi 

Requests lists of books on Islamic subjects 

and Moslem countries and announce- 

ments of new books on these subjects. 


THAILAND 


[172] CoLLece or Epucation Liprary, 
Prasarn Mitr, Bangkapi, Bangkok 


Requests samples of new or fairly recent 
school textbooks and courses of study for 
elementary to college levels for any 
subject and children’s story books written 
in English. 


REPUBLIC OF TOGO 


[173] BrviornHigue be vL’INstrTuT 
TocGoLais Drs SCIENCES 
Humaines, BIP No. 372, Lomé 

ete! publications on the humanities, 

preferably in English, French or German, 
and audio-visual materials. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


[174] Tecunicac Instrrute Liprary, 
Colwyn Bay, Denbighshire 
Requests copies of publications and 
periodicals from all parts of the world 
in any educational, cultural, scientific and 

technical field. 


FREE DISTRIBUTION 


UNESCO 


[175] Drvision or LipraRies, 
DocUMENTATION AND ARCHIVES, 
Place de Fontenoy, Paris-7°, 
France 

Offers the following working papers which 

were discussed at the Regional Seminar 

on Library Development in South Asia, 

held at Delhi from 3 to 14 October 1960 

(See item, 97): 

A selective list of publications in English and 
French on topics to be discussed. 

Das se . Situation of university libraries 
in . 

Fodor, Michael. Unesco’s reading materials 
project in South Asia. 

Saith, S. S. Library training in South Asia, 
with particular reference to India. 

Shukla, C. P. Problems of book acquisition 
in unwersity libraries. 

Tandon, M. M. L. The Delhi Public Library, 
1955 to 1960. 

—. Reading interests of juvenile readers in 
Hindi; a study made at the Delhi Public 
Library. 

Unesco activities in the fields of bibliography, 

tation and exchange of publications. 


[176] Lrrerature SECTION, 
Place de Fontenoy, Paris-7° 
France 
Offers free Orient-Occident, vol. III, no. 5, 
October 1960, containing a list of transla- 
tions from Asian languages published in 


the Unesco collection of representative works 

and a description of this programme; also 

the following publications which have 
appeared in this collection. 

Works on Asian literature, linguistics 

and art offered in exchange would, 

however, be welcomed. 

Al-Mungid Min Adalal, by Al-Ghazali. 
Original Arabic text of this classic of 
Sufi philosophy and French translation 
(Erreur et délivrance) with an introduc- 
tion and notes by Farid Jabre. Bey- 
routh, 1959, 170 p. 

An anthology of exican poetry, compiled by 
Octavio Paz, translated into English 
by Samuel Beckett, with a preface 
by Sir C. M. Bowra. 214 p- A selection 
of poems from the sixteenth to twentieth 
century. 

Averroes’ Tahafut-al-Tahafut (The inco- 
herence of the incoherence), translated 
from the Arabic with introduction and 
notes by Simon van den Bergh. London, 
Luzac, 1954. Vol. I, xxxvi+374 p.; 
vol. II (notes and index), 217 p. 
The work is a reply by Averroes to 
Al-Ghazali’s polemic The incoherence of 
philosophy. 

Ayyuha ’L-Walad, by A\l-Ghazali. Ori- 
ginal Arabic text and French transla- 
tion (O jeune homme) by Toufic Sabbagh; 
introduction by George H. Scherer. 
Beyrouth, 1951. (A classic of Sufi 
philosophy.) 
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{177] Foop AnD AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED 
Nations, Viale delle Terme di 
Caracalla, Rome 

Offers a limited number of copies of the 

following publications to libraries and 

other such organizations and institutions. 

Not more than two copies of each publi- 

cation can be sent to any one institution 

and the offer remains valid only until the 
surplus stocks of the publications are 
exhausted. Requests, which should be 
sent to the Chief, Distribution and Sales 

Section of the FAO at the above address, 

should indicate the title. language and 

number of copies desired and should also 
refer to the Bulletin notice. The publi- 
cations exist in English, French and 

Spanish versions. 

Activities of FAO under ETAP, 1952/53. 

Agricultural studies: no. 3, Using salty land; 
no. 4, Soil conservation; no. 6, Storing and 
drying grain; no. 10, Some important 
animal diseases in Europe; no. 13, Weed 
control; no. 17, Communal land tenure; 
no. 18, Cadastral surveys and records of 
rights in land; no. 19, Zebu cattle of India 
and Pakistan; no. 21, Legumes in agri- 
culture; no. 22, Agriculture development 
and rural reform in Denmark; no. 26, 
Interrelationship between agrarian reform 
and agricultural development. 

Agriculture in the world economy. 

Bibliography of rice soils and fertilizers. 

Commodity reports: Cocoa, no. 3, July 1952; 
Tea, no. 1, August 1953; Rice, no. 3, 
December 1952; Fibres, no. 4, Carpet 
wool, November 1952; Fibres, no. 5, 
Silk, March 1953; Fats and oils, no. 5, 
October 1953. 

Commodity series: no. 19, Citrus and dried 
Sruit; no. 22, Sugar; no. 23, Fruit and 
vegetables. 

Conflicting doctrines about soils. 

Crop and livestock insurance. 

Current outlook for world demand and prices 
of farm production. 

Development papers: no. 20, Farm manage- 
ment investigation for agricultural improve- 
ment; no. 24, FAO advisory assistance to 
member countries under the UNRRA 
Transfer Fund; no. 27, Equipment for the 
processing of rice. 

Estimation of crop yields. 

European Io re of agricultural reconstruc- 
tion and development. 


Farm and city ( The). 

Fertilizers: a world report on production and 
consumption, 1951-56. 

Grain export by source and destination, 1951/5 
1955/56. 

Handbook for world fisheries abstracts. 

List of plant breeders in Canada and the USA, 
1949. 

Minimum seed certification standards for 
cereals in the Near East. 

Organizations and activities of 4-H clubs iq 
the United States. 

Problems of food and agricultural expansion 
in the Far East. 

Proposal for a World Food Board and World 
Food Survey (Combined). 

Pulp and paper prospects in Latin America, 

Report of FAO/ILO on co-operatives in Asia 
and the Far East. ) 

Report of the Special Meeting on Urgent Food 
Problems. 

Report of Technical Meeting on Co-operatives in 
Asia and the Far East. 

Report of Technical Meeting on Co-operatives 
in the Caribbean. 

Report of the Special Technical Meeting on the 
Economic Aspects of the Rice Industry. 

Report of the 3rd Regional Conference for Asia” 
and the Far East. 

Report of the 4th Regional Conference far 
Latin America. 

Selected problems of production and trade in” 
the Near East. 

State of food and agriculture, 1952, 1953, 
parts I and II, 1956. 

Technology of herring utilization (The). 

Work of FAO, 1950/51-1952/53. 

World catalogue of genetic stocks. Rice suppl, 
3> 45 5» 

—. Wheat. 

—. Wheat suppl. 3, 4, 5. 

World list of plant breeders, 1952. 

World pulp and paper resources and prospects, 

Yearbook of fisheries statistics, 1947-56. 

Yearbook of forest products statistus, 1948-55. 
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Journal of agricultural research (US 
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vols. 27-43 (1924-31), vol. 45 (1992)5 7 
vol. 46 (1933); vols. 48-53 (1934-36). — 
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Abroad X|i 
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Courses 
Study Tours 
Work Camps 


A Unesco handbook for the young and for the yo 
It contains information on some 1|,500 educationa 
vacation activities taking place in 1961 
that are open to young people, students, teact 

If you wish to combine your holidays abroad wit 
volume will enable you to plan your vacation tothe best 
It may even help you to make friends of your own a; 
countries. 190 p Order your copy now! 


US $1.25 6 -(stg.) 4,50 NF 


For your studies: Study 
Abroad XII 


1960-6l 


International handbook of fellowships, scholarships and edu 
tional exchange published for those interested in longer peri 
of study in foreign countries: 100,000 awards offered this ye 
736p. 

US $3.00 15/-(stg.) 10,50NF 


copy /copies of ‘Vacations Abroad’ Xill- 1961 


copy / copies of ‘Study Abroad’ Xil- 1960-61 


: —— ——__________. is enciesail 


(please print) 


is (please print) 


Mail to the 
Unesco National Distributor 
in your country. 


In case of difficulty write to: 


Distribution Division 
Unesco 

Place de Fontenoy 
Paris-7°* 

France 
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NATIONAL EXCHANGE CENTRES 


The following national centres for the international exchange of publications co-operate with the Unesco Division 
of Libraries, Documentation and Archives, in making available lists of publications offered for free distribution 


and exchange by libraries and other institutions. 


tions concerning the development of exchanges of publications in these countries should be sent directly to 


each Centre at the address given below. 


AUSTRALIA 


Commonwealth National Library, Commonwealth 
Publications Exchange Agency, Canperra, A.C.T. 


AUSTRIA = 
Internationale Austauschstelle, Oecsterreichische 


Nationalbibliothek, Josefplatz 1, Wren. 


BELGIUM a . 
International Exchange Service, Bibliothéque Royale, 


5 rue de la Régence, BRUXELLES. 


BRAZIL 


Seciio de Permuta Internacional, Biblioteca Nacional, 
av. Rio Branco 219/239, Rio pe JANEIRO, 


BULGARIA : 
Bibliothéque d’ Etat ‘Vassil Kolarov’, Tolbuhin 11, 


Soria. 


CANADA 
National 
OTTAWA 2. 


Library, Public Archives Building, 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
International Exchange Service, Narodni a Uni- 
versitni Knihovna, Klementinum 190, Prana 1. 


DENMARK 
Danmarks Institut for International Udveksling 
af Videnskabclige Publikationer (IDE), Bredgate 60, 
K@BenHavn K. 


FRANCE 
International Exchange Service, Bibliothéque natio- 
nale, 65 rue de Richelieu, Paris. 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 
Internationale Austauschstelle, Deutsche For- 
schungsgemeinschaft, Frankengraben 40, Bap 
Gopessero B/Bonn. 


GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
Internationale Austauschstelle, Deutsche Staats- 
bibliothek, Unter den Linden 8, Beruin, N.W.7. 


GREECE 
Ministry of National Education, Directorate of 
Letters, Library, 2 Evanghelistrias, ATHENS. 


GUATEMALA 
International Exchange Service, Biblioteca Nacional, 
10a, Calle 9-31, GUATEMALA. 

HUNGARY 
International Exchange Service, OrszAgos Széchényi 


Konyvtar (Széchényi Naticnal Library), Mtizeum- 
Korut 14-16, Bupapest VIII. 


INDIA 
National Library, Belvedere, CaLcutta. 


IRAN 
Service des échanges internationaux, Kétab Khané 
¢ Melli, 74 Ghavam-Saltaneh, TEHEeRan. 


IRAQ 
Department of Cultural Exchange, Directorate 
General of Cultural Affairs, Ministry of Education, 
Bacupap. 


ISRAEL 
International Exchange Centre, Jewish National 
and University Library, P.O.B. 503, JERUSALEM, 


ITALY 
Ufficio per gli scambi internazionali, Via Milano 
72-76, Roma. 


JAPAN 
International Exchange 
Library, Toxyo. 


Service, National Diet 


KOREA 
National Exchange Centre, Korean Library Asso- 
ciation, Sokong-Dong 6, Srout. 


LUXEMBOURG 
International Exchange Service, Bibliothéque natio- 
nale, 14a boulevard Royal, Luxemsoura. 


MEXICO 
Centro de Documentacién Cientifica y 
Plaza de la Ciudadela No. 6, Mexico, D.F. 


NETHERLANDS 
International Exchange Service, Koninklijke Biblio- 
theek, Kazernestraat 39, ’s~GRAVENHAGE, 


Técnica, 


NORWAY 
International Exchange Service, Universitetsbiblio- 
teket, 42b Drammensveien, Oso. 


PAKISTAN 
International Exchange Service, Directorate of 
Archives and Libraries, Government of Pakistan, 
Block No. 76, KAR acu. 


PHILIPPINES 
Committee on the Exchange of Informational 
Materials, c/o Unesco National Commission, 1580 
Taft Avz., MANILA, 


POLAND 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Service Polonais des 
Echanges Internationaux, plac Krasinskich 5, 


WARSZAWA 40. 

PORTUGAL 
International Exchange Service, Biblioteca Nacio- 
nal, Lispoa. 


RUMANIA 
Biblioteca CentralA de Stat, Serviciul de Schimb 
cu Strdinatatea, Str. lon Ghica Nr. 4, Bucuresti I. 


SPAIN 
Servicio Nacional de Canje de Publicaciones, Avda 
de Calvo Sotelo 20, planta baja (Biblioteca Nacional), 
Maprip. 


SWEDEN 
Kungliga Biblioteket, SrockHOL™ 5. 


SYRIA 
Service des échanges internationaux, Direction 
des Relations Cultureiles, Ministére de |’ Instruction 
Publique, Damas. 

TURKEY 
International Exchange Service, Milli Kiitiiphane, 
Mubadele Servisi, ANKARA. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Office of the Chief Librarian, Department of Edu- 
cation, Arts and Science, Van der Stel Buildings, 
PRETORIA. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
International Exchange Centre, Bibliografski Insti- 
tut FNRJ, Terazije 26, Beoorap. 








UNESCO PUBLICATIONS: NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


AFGHANISTAN: Panuzai, Press Department, Royal Afghan Ministry o Education, Kapur, 
N. Sh. Botimeve Naim Frasheri, Tana. ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana S.A, Alsina som 
Ames, AUSTRALIA: Melbourne University Press, 369 Lonsdale Strect, Me.sounne Git (Vie at 
Verlag Georg Frotnme & Co., Spengergasse 39, Wien V. BELGIUM: Office de publicité S.A,, 1 
Bauxriies; N. V. Standaard Boekhandel, Beigiélei 151, Anrwerrsn. For ‘ The Courier’: Louis de 
de Brouckére, Bruxeties. BOLIVEA: Librerfa Selecciones, avenida Camacho 369, casilla 979, La ¥ 
Fundacio Getilio Vargas, 186 Praia de Botafogo, caixa postal 4081, Rio pz Janemo. BULGARIA: B 
1, Tear Assen, Sorta. BURMA: Burma Translation Society, §29-531 Merchant Street, Ranooon. GA 
Setiets alias Pentel, ie weuete: Doullocke, Punom-Pens, CANADA: The Queen’s Printer, Orr, 
CEYLON: Lake House Bookshop, P.O. Box 244, Lady Lochore Building, 100 Parsons Road, Conon 
Editorial Universitaria S.A., avenida B, O’Higgins 1058, casilla roz20, Sanriaoo. CHINA: The 
Ltd., 99 Chungking South Road, Section 1, Tawren, Taiwan (Formosa). COLOMBIA: 
apartado 1313, SAn Jos#. CUBA: i iicsln Eiiondenan, Pte. Zayas 505-7, apartado 193, La Hasana, © 
VAKIA: Artia Ltd., 390 Ve Smetkach, Prana 2. DENMARK: Ejnar Munksgaard Ltd., 6N@rregade, Ki 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC; Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, apartado de correos 656, O 
ECUADOR; Gasa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana. Nuc'es del Guayas, Pedro Moncayo y 9 de Oc 
Correo No. 9542, Guavagua. EL SALVADOR: Manuel Navas & Cia., 1°. avenida Ser 93, 
ETHIOPIA: International Press Agency, P.O. Box 120, Apps Asasa. FEDERATION OF 
NYASALAND: The Book Centre, First Street, Sarussury (Southern Rhodesia), FINLAND: 
kauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, Heusmvxi. FRANCE: Librairie de PUnesco, place de Fontenoy, P, 
Sales Section, place de Fontenoy, Parw-7*, FRENCH WEST — Librairie J. Bocage, 
208, Fort-pe-~FRrance (Martinique). GERMANY (Fed. Rep.): R. Oldenbourg Verlag, -\ 
Deutschland, R h asse 145, Muncuen 8. GREECE: Librairie H. Kauffmann, 98 se” 
Arniwes, HAITI: Librairie ‘A la Caravelle’, 36 rue Roux, B.P. 111, Port-avu-Pawes. HG 
Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kow.oon. HUNGARY: Kultura, P.O. Box 149, 
INDIA: Orient Longmans Private Ltd., 17 Chittaranjan Ave., Catcurra 13; Indian rc! 
Nicol Road, Bomsay 1; 36a Mount Road, Mapras 2; Gunfoundry Road, Hyperanap rj 
24-1 Asaf AL Road, P.O. Box 386, New Deum 1. Sub-depots: Oxford Book & Stationery Co., 17 Bae 
Caxourra 16 and “cindia House, New Detar. INDONESIA: Bapp't Pusat PERMATA, Dijalan” [ 
22, Dyaxarta. IRAN: Commission nationale iranienne pour |’Unesco, avenue du Musée, Tit . 
McKenzie’s Bookshop, Bacnupa.. IRELAND: The National Press, 2 Wellington Road, Ballsh 
ISRAEL: Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road and 48 Nahlat Benjamin Street, Tet 
Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, via Gino Capponi 26, casella postale 552, Firenze. JAMAICA; Sangal 
Room, 91 Harbour Street, Kuvestos; Knox Educational Services, SpaLpinos. JAPAN: patency ut 
Nichome, Nihonbashi, P.O, Box £05, Tokyo Central, Toxyo. JORDAN: Joseph I. Bahous & Co., D 
Salt Road, P.O. Box 66, A-«man. KOREA: Korean National Commission for Unesco, P.O. Box 
LEBANON: Librairie Antoine, A. Naufal et Fréres, B.P. 656, Berr;ourn. LIBERIA: J. Momolu 
and Gurley Streets, Mc wrovia. LUXEMBOURG: Librairie Paul Bruck, 33 Grand-Rue, Loxsi 
(Federation of) & SINGAPORE: Federal Publications Ltd., Times House, River Valley Road, S 
Sapienza’s Library, 26 Kingsway, Vattetra. MAURITIUS: Nalanda Co. Ltd., 30 Bourbon § 
MEXICO; Editorial Hermes, Ignacio Mariscal 41, Mexico D.F. MONACO: British Likes go 
Moulins, Mowre-Carto. MOROCCO: Centre de diffusion documentaire du BEPI, B.P. arr, B 
a BYDS: N. V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 's-Gravennace. NETHERLANDS ANTI 
* & Go. (Ned. Ant.) N-V., Wuemstavt (Curacao, N. A.). NEW ZEALAND: Unesco Public 
100 Hackthorne Road, Camuremvace. NICARAGUA: Libreria Gultarui Nicaragiiense, calle 15 de § 
Manacua. NIGERIA: C.M.S. (Nigeria) Bookshops, P.O. Box 174, Lacos. NORWAY; A. &. 
Grensen 7, Osto, PAKISTAN: The West-Pak Publishing Co. Ltd., Unesco Publications House, % 
56-N Gulberg Industrial Colony, Lanors. PANAMA: Cultural Panameiia, Avenida 7.2 n° Tr-49, ‘pa: 
correos 2018, PanamA. PARAGUAY: Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza Yegros, entre 25 de I ayo 
Estigarribia, Asuncién, PERU; ‘ESEDAL-Oficina de Servicios’, Dpto. de Venta de Publicaciones, aven nid: 
359, ofic. 51, casilla 577, Lata, PHILIPPINES: Pailippine Education Co. Inc., tro4, Castillejos, Quia 
Box 620, Manta. POLAND: Osrodek Rozpowszechniania Wydawnictw Naukowych Pan, Palac Kultury 
Warszawa. PORTUGAL: Dias & Andrade Ltda., Livraria Portugal, rua do Carmo, 70, LisnoA. RU 
Cartimex, Str. Aristide Briand 14-18, P.O. Box 134-135, Bucurgst1. SINGAPORE: see Malaya (Fi 
SPAIN: Libreria Cientifica Medinaceii, Duque de Medinaceli 4, MApaip 14. For ‘ The Courier’; E ’ 
americanas S.Ay, Pizarro 19, Mapriw, SWEDEN: A/B C.E. Fritzes Kungl. Hovbokhandel, Fredsgatan 
notm 16. Por *The Courier’: Svenska Unescoridet, Vasagatan 15-17, Srocxsoim C. SWI 
Verlag, Ramistrasse 5, Ziirnicn; Payot, 40 rue du Marché, Gentve. THAILAND: Suksaypan 
Rajdamnern Avenue, Banoxox, TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istikal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Ist, ; 
OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty) Lid., Libri Building. Church Street, P.O. Box 7a P 
UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC: La Renaissance d’ Egypte, g Sh. Adly-Pasha. Camo (Egypt). UNITED KE N 
HM. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, Lonvon, 8.E.1. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: Unesco 
Center, 801 Third Avenue, New Yor 22, N.Y. and except for periodicals: Columbia University. Press, 296 
New Yorx 27, N.Y. URUGUAY: Unesco Centro de Cooperacién Cientifica para América 
Artigas 1920-24, casilla de correo, 859, Mcnrevinzo; Oficina de Representacién de Editoriales, p 
1942, 1.** piso, Montevipeo, USSR: Mezhdunarodnaja Kniga, Moskva G-200. VIET-NAM: 
Xuain-Thu, 185-193, rue Tu-Do, B.P. 283, Saicon. YUGOSLAVIA: Jugoslovenska Kniga, Terazije 26, Bi 
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